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THE EXECUTION OF WILLIAMS 
AND PETERS. 

WE are indebted to Mr. James K. Magie, of the 
78th Illinois Regiment, for the sketch of the execu- 
tion of the two rebel spies, WiLL1AMs and Perers, 
who were hanged by General Rosecrans on 9th 
inst. The following account of the affair is from 
a letter written by the surgeon of the 85th Indiana: 

Heap-quarrers Post, 

Faanxuin, Tennessen, June 9, 1863. 
Last evening about sundown two strangers rode into 
camp and called at Colonel Baird's head-quarters, who 
presented unusual appearances. They had on citizens’ 
overcoats, Federal regulation pants and caps. The caps 
were covered with white flannel havelocks. They wore 
side-arms, and showed high intelligence. One claimed to 
be a colonel in the United States Army, and called him- 

self Colonel Austin; the other called himself Major Dunla: 

and both repr ting th Ives as Inspector. rals 0 
the United States Army. They represented that they 
were now out on an expedition in this department, inspect- 
ing the outposts and defenses, and that day before yester- 
day they had been overhauled by the enemy and lost their 
coats and purses. They exhibited official papers from Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, and also from the War Department at 
Washington, confirming their rank and business. These 
were all right to Colonel Bayard, and at first satisfied him 
of their honesty. They asked the Colonel to loan them $50, 
as they had no coats and no money to buy them. Colonel 
Baird loaned them the money, and took Colonel Austin's 
note for it. Just at dark they started, saying they were 
going to Nashville, and took that way. Just so soon as 
their horses’ heads were turned the thought of their being 
spies struck Colonel Baird, he says, like a thunder-bolt, and 
he ordered Colonel Watkins, of the 6th Kentucky cavalry, 
who was standing by, to arrest them immediately. But 
they were going at lightning speed. Colonel Watkins had 
no time to call a guard, and only with his orderly he set 
out on the chase. He ordered the orderly to unsling his 
carbine, and if, when he (the Colonel) halted them they 
showed any suspicious motions, to fire on them without 
waiting for an order. They were overtaken about one- 
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third of a mile from here. Colonel Watkins told them 
that Colonel Baird wanted to make some further inquiries 
of them, and asked them to return. This they politely 
consented to do, after some remonstrance on account of the 
lateness of the hour and the distance they had to travel. 
and Colonel Watkins led them to his tent, where be placed 
a strong guard over them. It was not until one of them 
attempted to pass the guard at the door that they even 
suspected they were prisoners. Colonel Watkins imme- 
diately brought them to Colonel Baird under etrong guard. 
They at once manifested great uneasiness, and 


ees indignation at pty Beg’ treated. Colonel Baird 
rankly told them that he had his suspicions of their true 
character, and that they should, if i, object to no nec- 
essary caution. They were very hard to satisfy, and were 
in a great hurry to get off. Colonel Baird told them that 
they were under arrest, and he should hold them prisoners 
until he was fully satisfied that they were what they pur- 
to be. He immediately telegraphed to General 
rans, and received the answer that he knew nothing 
of any such men, that there were no such men in his em- 
ploy, or had his pass. 

Long before this dispatch was received, however, every 
one who h&d an opportunity of hearing their conversation 
was well satisfied that they were spies. Smart as they 
were, they gave frequent and distinct evidence of duplicity. 
After this dispatch came to hand, which it did about 12 
o'clock (midnight), a gearch of their persons was ordered. 
To this the Major consented without opposition, but the 
Colonel ested against it, and even put his hand to his 
arms ut resistance was useless, and both submitted. 
When the Major's sword was drawn from the scabbard 
there were found etched“hpon it these words, * Lt, W. 
G. Peter, C.S.A." At this discovery Colonel Baird re- 
marked, ‘**Gentlemen, you have played this d—d well." 
** Yes," said Lieutenant Peter, “and it came near being a 
perfect success." They then confessed the whole matter, 
and upon further search various papers showing their 
guilt were discovered upon their persons. Lieutenant 
Peter was found to have on a rebel cap, secreted by the 
white flannel havelock. 

Colonel Baird i diately telegraphed the facts to Gen- 
eral Rosecrans and asked what he should do, and in a short 
time received an order ** to try them by a drum-head court- 
martial, and if found guilty hang them tmmediately.” 
The court was convened, and before daylight the case was 








decided, and the prisoners informed that they must pre- 
for immediate death by hanging. 

At daylight men were detailed to make a scaffold. The 
prisoners were visited by the Chaplain of the 78th Illinois, 
who, upon their request, administered the & to 
them. They also wrote some letters to their friends, and 
deposited their jewelry, silver cups, and other valuables 
for transmission to their 





public place. 

ropes hung dangling from the beam, reaching within eight 
feet of the ground. A little after nine o’clock a.m. the whole 
garrison was marshaled around the place of execution in 
solemn sadness. Two poplar coffins were lying a few feet 
away. Twenty minutes past nine the conducted 
the prisoners to seaffold—they w firm and steady, 
as if unmindful“of the feafful precipice which they were 
approaching. The guards did them the honor to march 
with arms 


They then asked the 
which being granted, they 

This over, the cart moved from un 
in the air. What a fearful y! 
9.80—in two minutes the Lieutenant 


5 minutes. At 6 minutes Dr. Forester, Surgeon 6th Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, and Dr, Mose, 78th Illinois Infantry, and 
myself, who had been detailed to examine the bodies, ap- 
proached them, and found the pulse of both full and strong. 
At 7 minutes the Colonel shrugged his shoulders. The 
pulse of each continued to beat 17 minutes, and at 20 min- 
utes all signs of life had ceased, The bodies were cut down 
at 80 mi and ffined in full dress. The Colonel 
was buried with a gold locket and chain on his neck. The 
locket contained the portrait and a braid of hair of his in- 
tended wife—her portrait was also in his vest pocket—these 
were buried with him. Both men were buried in the same 
grave — companions in life, misfortune, and crime, com- 
panions in infamy, and now companions in the grave. 

I should have stated in another place that the prisoners 
did not want their punishment delayed ; but, well know- 
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the consequences of their acts, even before their trial, 

to have the sentence, be it ty hanging or shooting, 

quickly decided and executed. But they deprecated the 

idea of death by hanging, and asked for a commutation of 
the 


The elder and leader of these unfortunate men was Law- 
rence Williams, of D.C. He was as fine- 
looking a man as I have ever seen, about six feet high, 
and perhaps 80 years old. He was a son of Captain Will- 
jams, who was killed at the battle of Monterey. He was 
one of the most intellectual and accomplished mex I have 
ever known. I have never known any one who excelled 
him as a talker. He was a member of the regular army, 
with the rank of ca of cavalry, when the rebellion 
broke out, and at that time was aid-de-camp and private 
secretary to General Winfield Scott. From this confidence 
and respect shown him by so distinguished a man may be 
judced his education and accomplishments. He was @ 

ret cousin of General Lee, ding the Confederate 





was frank enough to inform General Scott that all his 
sympathies were with the South, as his friends and teter. 
ests were there, and that he could net fight against them. 
As he was 
campaign, it was not thought proper to turn him Besse, 
hence he was sent to Governor's island, where he remained 
three months. After the first Bull Run battle he was al- 
lowed to go South, where he joined the Confederate army, 
and his subsequent history I have not been able to learn 
much about. He was a while on General Bragg’'s staff as 
Chief of Artillery, but at the time of his death was his 
Inspector-General, When he joined the Confederate army 
he altered his name, and now signs it thus: ‘* Lawrance 

, Col. Cav. P. A. C. 8, A.” —(Provisional Army 
Confederate States of America). Sometimes he writes bis 
name “Orton,” and sometimes ‘* Auton,” according to 
the object which he had in view. This we learn from the 
papers found on him. These facts in relation to the per- 
sonal history of Colonel Orton I have gathered from the 
Colonel himself and from Colonel Watkins, who knows 
him well, they having belonged to the same regiment of 
the regular army—2d U. 8. Cavalry. Colonel Woetkins, 
however, did not recognize Colonel Orton until after he 
had made himself known, and now mourns his apostasy 
and tragic fate. 

The other victim of this delusive and reckless daring 
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was Walter G. Peter, 2 lieutenant in the rebel army, and 
Colonel Orton's adjutant, He was a tall, handsome young 
man, of about twenty-five years, that gave many signs of 
education and refinement. 

Cf his history { have been able to gather He 
pls zed but « second part. Colonel Orton was the leader, 
and did all the talking and managing. Such is a succinct 
account of one ofthe most daring enterprises that men 
eve: engaged in, Such were the and the men 
who played the awful tragedy. 

History wil! hardly furnish its parallel in the character 


puni<hment were visited upon them. 
esmp and went all through #, minutely our po- 
sition, works, and forces, with a portion of 
insignia upon them; and the boldness of their conduct 
made their flimsy subterfuges almost successful. 
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WANTED—A RESERVE FORCE. 


G OVERNOR SEYMOUR has issued his 
J proclamation in pursuance of the recent 
acts of the Legislature calling for the enrollment 
and organization—-on a war footing—of the mi- 
litia or national guard of the State of New York. 
He contemplates a force of sixteen divisions ; 
which at the maximum would count 160,000 
bayonets, but at the minimum would not exceed 
40,960. Neither the acts of the Legislature nor 
the proclamation of the Governor look to any 
other source than volunteering for the organiza- 
tion of this force. 

As the State of New York has sent over 
150,000 men to the war, out of a population of 
4,000,000, it may perhaps be questioned whether 
even so small a force as 40,960 men can still be 
raised, and kept in a state of efficient drill, on 
the voluntary principle. In this city and some 
of the interior towns the old popular regiments 
will continue to keep up their regimental exist- 
ence, and will always have enough young men 
on the company rolls to entitle them to the 
privileges of the Militia Act. But it is quite 
doubtful whether such organizations can muster 
in the aggregate 20,000 men. It must be re- 
membered that the bulk of the fighting popula- 
tion have gone to the wars, and are now in the 
armies of the Union, in Virginia, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, or Louisiana. 

In the other States, the deficiency of militia is 
still more apparent. In Pennsylvania even the 
invasion of the State did not bring to light a sin- 
gle full regiment of militia, and it was New York 
troops who marched to Chambersburg to meet 
the invaders, This arises not from any lack of 
spirit among the Pennsylvanians, but from the 
want of an organized militia or home guard. 
In the Western States there is no such thing as 
a militia except on paper. The war found the 
Northwestern States entirely unprovided with 
military organizations; and since it broke out, 
they have been so busy furnishing troops for the 
war that they have had no time to organize, ard 
no means to arm militia. 

It is clear, however, that we absolutely need 
a reserve force, armed, drilled, and equipped, 
and capable of moving rapidly to any point at 
which our territory may be invaded, cr fresh 
men required to complete a victory by our ar- 
mies. ‘The mere organization of such a force 
would compel the rebels to abandon their pres- 
ent projects of ‘* carrying the war into Africa ;” 
and contingencies might arise which would place 
it in the power of such a force to bring the war 
to a close by rapid action at 4 critical juncture. 

Two points are clear in this connection. In 
the first place, our reserve force should rather 
exceed than fall short of half a million of men; 
and, secondly, it should not depend on volur- 
teering. It may safely be taken for granted that 
our fighting element proper is already in the 
ranks, and that there are no young men now at 
home who would prefer to be under arms. To 
ask the stay-at-homes to become members of 
volunteer regiments is to prefer a request which 
will be generaliy disregarded. Every man will 
expect his neigiibor to volunteer, and will abstain 
himself, This is one of the cases in which com- 
pulsion is a necessity. 

We can see no reason why the several Gov- 
ernments of the loyal States should not at once 
proceed to organize their militia on the plan of 
the National Guard of France and the Landwehr 
of Prussia—compelling every man between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty-five to enroll himself 
and perform military duty. The guard should 
be divided into two or more classes, after the 

‘xa of the Conscription act, so that men of 

idle age with families should only be called 
upon after the class of young, unmarried men 
fs been exhausted. But every man in sound 


health, between eighteen and fifty-five, should 
be compelled to enroll himself, to provide him- 
self with a uniform, to learn the manual of 
arms, and to perfect himself in company, bat- 
talion, and brigade drill. An hour three times 
a weck could be spared by every one, and would 
not be too much to give for the end proposed. 
The effect of such an organization would be that 
in the course of a few months the loyal States 
would command a reserve force, armed, drilled, 
and equipped, of some 2,000,000 men, of whom 
at least 750,000 would be ready to take,.the 
field, on any emergency, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, to reinforce our armies, or complete any 
victory which they may win. Had we had 
such a force ten days ago there would have been 
no ‘rebel raids in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Had we had such a force last fall Lee’s army 
would never have made good its escape after the 
battle of Antietam. Had we had such a force a 
year ago M‘Clellan would have entered Rich- 
mond in July last, and the rebellion would have 
been over by the fall. 

Such a system, once started, would be accept- 
ed cheerfully by all parties. No one in France 
or Prussia deems it a hardship to be compelled 
to perform his occasional day’s service in the 
National Guard or Landwehr ; nor would any 
of us grudge a day or two now and then for a 
similar purpose here, though when we are asked 
to volunteer we have all other business on hand. 

A National Guard, consisting of all male citi- 
zens, would naturally contain within it various 
minor organizations. Of these the most import- 
ant would be corps of sharp-shooters. A com- 
pany of cool-headed, clear-eyed sharp-shooters is 
generally worth, in actual warfare, a brigade of 
ordinary troops. It takes, in real war, about 
200 pounds of lead to wound anenemy. The 
English have realized this truth, and there are 
now in Great Britain over 250,000 men enroll- 
ed in volunteer rifle companies, all of whom can 
hit a mark at a reasonable distance. Were our 
State authorities to resolve upon the organiza- 
tion of such a reserve or National Guard as we 
suggest, they would naturally provide for tests 
of marksmanship, and would, by offering prizes 
for good shots, gradually form bodies of sharp- 
shooters who would 2,rove most valuable for act- 
ual service. Majoz Rowland, late of Berdan’s 
Sharp-shooters, is already engaged in endeay- 
oring to organize such bodies, and deserves to 
meet with success. 

The mistake we have made throughout this 
war is underrating our enemy—fighting him 
with one hand, and taking no advantage of our 
numerical superiority. It is time, if we wish to 
enjoy peace once more, that we begin to make 
our numbers tell. And the best way of doing 
_this is by making every able-bodied man a sol- 


THE LOUNGER. 


THE NATION AN ARMY. 

Ir there is one thing clearer than that Lee has 
for some time designed a northward movement it 
is that the hurried marching of State militia to a 
threatened point for thirty days, or for six months, 
or for “the present emergency,” will not be of per- 
manent service. The “ present emergency” is the 
rebellion. It isto be met always and every where, 
not in the same way, but upon the same principle 
of action. 

We have a line of more than a thousand miles to 
defend, in order to hold the Free States secure 
from tRe ravages of war. To prevent sudden and 
rapid cavalry raids is, under the circumstances, 
almost impossible. The border must be more or 
less haressed. But we can certainly prevent any 
serious invasion, and make every cavalry raid an 
extremely perilous enterprise. And that can be 
done by the organization of all citizens enrolled 
uader the Conscription act, by their constant and 
careful drili, and by their readiness to move as sol- 
diers, notas raw militia, upon the first summons, and 
ig any direction, In every State the arm-bearing 
population shovld be an army as soon as possible, 
and the national! authcricies should move them as 
may be necessary, either into the main armies in 
the field, or to special points fur tempore ry service. 

Bat thi: is converting us tuto a nvlitery cation? 
Certainly it is. And bow can a republican nation 
conduct such @ war as thie excert upon such a 
basis? Jt is oct « war which is saddenly to dis- 
appeer. ‘The o:lihers sre not cpon sons bappy 
day to taru thea ic. $2 siultaucously upon the 
hattie-field and return to tiling the corn-field The 
rebellion is to be overcu.ne, es a prairie fire is, by 
at it and trampling it out resolutely to the 
last 5 You do not make terms with it. You 











old 
people and privilege, itis necessarily a long war. 
Every civil war is so. And it is made up of fluc- 
tuating fortunes, If you would know how it is go- 
ing, it must be watched, not from day to day, but 
from month to month, as you watch the tide, not 
from minute to minute, but from hour to hour. In 
a falling tide there is often a mounting wave, which 
makes the sea apparently rising ; but an hourhence 
the mounting wave falls below the point wet by the 
least wave now. Last September, me fee- 
ble soul, Lee was in Maryland and vania, 
and now he is there again. Very well: where 
were we last September along the whole line? 
What is the comparative area of the rebellion then 
and now? Good, feeble soul, if you break your 
heart over any particular defeat or aggression, it 





will certainly not last you to the end of a war 





which can be w only by stout, cheerful hearts, 
that no blow pony and no mischance appall. 

If, therefore, we are not dismayed and do not 
mean to be, but are really persuaded that we must 
fight to avoid wars worse than this war, let the 
authorities make the citizens soldiers as soon as 
possible: national soldiers, to march wherever the 
national welfare demands, under regulations that, 
while they do not weigh too heavily upon any man, 
yet amply secure an overpowering army. 





A LOST LEADER. 

Tuosre who have been so loud in declaring, 
since the invasion of Pennsylvania, that the only 
hope for the country lay in the recall of General 
M'‘Clellan to the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac should remember that it will be very hard 
for the people to believe that the national salvation 
depends this week upon an officer whose name was 
cheered last week with that of Jeff Davis, by a 
meeting which insisted that we were ‘‘ whipped,” 
and that we must have peace at any price. 

Nor will the popular confidence in that com- 
mander be stimulated by the fact that the Com-, 
mon Council of New York, a body celebrated nei- 
ther for unconditional patriotism nor for unswerv- 
ing honesty, ask for his reappointment by a reso- 
lution stated to have been prepared by a Mr. Ker- 
rigan, who before the rebellion was declared was 
engaged in raising troops apparently to aid it, and 
who afterward, having obtained a command in our 
army, was court-martialed and cashiered. 

Neither, as we have heretofore said, can General 
M‘Clellan himself be surprised by the apathy to- 
ward him of all earnest loyal men, when he reflects 
that at all Copperhead Conventions his name is 
hailed with the loudest applause, and that all the 
Copperhead papers and orators, who are doing their 
utmost to paralyze the Administration and secure 
the success of the rebellion, constantly commend 
him and his services. 

Certainly it was enough to destroy all faith in 
the loyalty of Vallandigham that his‘name was 
mentioned in the rebel section with admiration. 
But does any loyal man feel that there is any less 
pollution in the applause of Fernando Wood’s fac- 
tion than in that of Jefferson Davis? Whoever 
consents without protest to be commended by reb- 
els, or by masked sympathizers with rebellion, vol- 
untarily shares the odium Bf the company he allows 
to praise him. 

General M‘Clellan must see that every loyal 
man necessarily asks himself, “‘ Why do the open 
enemies of the war praise M‘Clellan? They do 
not praise Grant, nor Rosecrans, nor Dupont, nor 
Foote, nor Dix, nor Frémont, nor Burnside, nor 
Schofield, nor Butler, nor Sigel, nor Porter, nor 
Logan, nor Sedgwick, nor Couch, nor Banks, nor 
Farragut. And why not? These men are not called 
upon to protest—and why not? Their fame is 
unsoiled by the applause of Cox, Vallandigham, 
Rynders, or Brooks. And why? Are Rynders 
and Company the men who are to be satisfied by 
the appointment of a commander of the national 
forces in a perilous crisis? Is it not the clear duty 
of the Government to ascertain who would be most 
agreeable to the Copperheads, and then to avoid 
him with energy ?” 

Such questions ask themselves. If they do Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan injustice, who is to blame? If he 
has lost forever the confidence of all loyal men of 
all parties, is it their fault? 





LOYAL CITIZENS, 4 

Iw the first days of the excitement in Pennsyl- 
vania over the late invasion an urgent official ap- 
peal was made “‘ to the colored men of Harrisburg” 
to turn out to work upon the fortifications for ‘‘ the 
of your country and the capital of the 

old Keystone Sta ” Nothing could be more sensi- 
ble. All loyal hands and hearts should work to- 
gether in the common defense. And what is the 
corollary? That all loyal hands and hearts should 
share in the common benefit. Let us hope, then, 
that every loyal white Pennsylvanian cheek will 
be a little colored with shame by the'reflection that 
the ‘old Keystone State” disfranchises the men 
whom she thus summons to ber defénse. And, 
above all, let us hope that nobody will lose his 
temper at the suggestion. For you may swear, 
and rail, and damn every nigger that was ever 
born to your heart’s content, and be as hopelessly 
coatiad in twaddle about races, and amalgama- 
tion, and the intention of nature as you choose, 
but will still be unable to show yourself or 
any body else why an intelligent, industrious, loy- 
ao ot ee ee 





says: 
“ The latest work of this kind, and one destined to pro- 
duce a sensation upon both sides of the Atlantic, is that of 








Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, who has published 
Diary of ber scjourn upon a Georgia me 
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mendous, and many think it more telling than ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.*” j 

The London Atheneum, in a long and elaborate 

iew of Mrs. Kemble’s Diary; acknowledges’ the 
graphic power and profcund influence of the work, 
and confesses the revolting and necessarily brutal- 
izing condition of a society founded upon slav 
as the chief corner-stone. The book, and the Athe- 
neum’s review of it, like that of the Spectator, will 
help open the eyes of people in England who, un- 
der cover of a maudlin admiration of what they call 
“a gallant striking for their liberty,” are 
effectively aiding the establishment of the most 
barbarous des! Yet the reader will remem- 
ber that the Atheneum itself is too British to be a 
friend of ours; while it is too human not to sicken 
over the state of society exposed in this book. Will 
the Atheneum reflect that this rebellion is nothing 
but the insurrection of that society against civil- 
ization, human liberty, and civil order? 

It says of the book : 

“It tells the story of a lady who, born an Englishwo- 
man and reared in the atmosphere of British freedom, was 
in an evil day induced to marry a Southern proprietor, 
being at the time of her wedding ignorant that the man 
whom she swore to love and honor had a vested interest in 
human wretchedness and degradation. It tells how, after 
she had become the mother of beautiful children, she to- 
gether with her babes accompanied her husband to Georgia 
just five-and-twenty years since, and made acquaintance 
with the ‘peculiar institution’ as a fact of daily experi- 
ence—not as a system observed from a distance through the 
glasses of opponents and apologists, novelists and poets. It 
tells how she saw the iron the soul of an oppressed 
race and might not raise a hand to pluck it out—how her 
womanly sympathy for her wretched servants only brought 
them stripes from the taskmaster and a sterner bondage. 
Finally, it tells how, utterly defeated in her attempts to 
do good, and forbidden to weep with those whose teare she 
had daily to witness—whose cries were constantly in her 
ears—she fied from scenes where compassion was a crime, 
A more startling and fearful narrative on a well-worn 
subject was never laid before readers, and the story does 
not lose in effect from the fact that its teller is well known 
to her countrywomen and honored by all who honor genius. 

. * +. - .* * . 

** Amidst such scenes did Mrs. Fanny Kemble collect 
her facts on slavery—facts which she has put forth in a 
manner that signally shows how much the cause of Aboli- 
tion has lost through idealistic treatment by romance 
writers. She uses plain terms, calling a spade a spade, 
and we thank her for so doing. The mealy-mouthed apolo- - 
gists, whose function it is to ‘make things pleasant’ with 
regard to slavery, and to whom we could not justly refuse 
a hearing in answer to the exaggerations of the novelists, 
have of late had it all their own way. But the time has 
now come for heed to be given to the other side. For 
many a day we have heard enough, and rather more than 
enough, about the chivalry of Southern gentlemen, the 
moral and physical graces of Southern women, the patri- 
archal character of the peculiar institution, the devotion 
of slaves to their masters, the tenderness of overseers who 
with aching hearts flog their blackies mercifully, just as 
mothers whip their children, to do them good, and make 
them upright members of society. It is time to look at 
the picture from a fresh point of view, and hear its features 
explained by other lecturers. But before we give heed to 
the author’s revelations, it is well for us to know that 
though she entered Georgia ‘ prejudiced against slavery,’ 
as every Englishwoman must be, she went there ‘pre- 
pared to find many mitigations in the practice to the gen- 
eral injustice and cruelty of the system, much kindness on 
the part of masters, much content on that of slaves.’ It 
appears, however, that these moderate expectations were 
disappointed. Slaves were more debased, masters more 
cruel, and life in every respect more barbarous than she 
band eamictpeted. * . * . 

“ But Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s most valuable testimony re- 
lates to the working of slavery. Prepared to take a liberal 
view of the peculiar institution, she found it not less atro- 
cious in details than in principle. As the negroes on her 
husband's plantations were treated better than the invol- 











A RAID FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wutte Pennsylvania is invaded, Pennsylvania 
invades. While the balls of the rebels are base, 
it is with base-balls that the sons of the Keystone 
State advance upon New York. Still there is a 
difference. It is play that the latter come for; it 
is in deadly earnest that the rebels ride. 

In fact, upon Monday morning, June 15, a party 
of Pennsylvanians with base-balls and clubs ad- 
‘vanced rapidly upon the city of New York ; crossed 
the East River to Long Island, and engaged a party 
in Brooklyn; recrossed to Hoboken on the follow- 
ing day, and the next morning returned to Long 
Island, where a contest of two days ensued. Push- 
ing on toward the interior, the enterprising Penn- 

lvanians took upa strong position in Westchester 
} be at Morrisania ; and by a rapid movement 
appeared at Newark, in New Jersey, on the follow- 
ing day; and before their presence in that State was 

ly known, had withdrawn in perfect safety 
to the banks of the Delaware, after a week's opera- 
tions, in which they had increased their own glory 
and 


the favor and kindly remembrance 
of the communities through which they had made 
ae 





1 CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Rev. M. D. Conway writes to the Boston Com- 


gland, chatting about men and things in the most 
lively, pleasant way. His op ties of seeing 
in whom we are are evi- 
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dently many and favorable, and he is so sincerely 
alive to the scope and progress of the war that he 
can not fail to be serviceable to the good cause in 
the very home of its enemies. We have already 
quoted his graphic picture of Thomas Carlyle. 
From some later letters we take this account of 
Charles Kingsley, which will grieve many a true 
heart in this country. Kingsley, however, did not 
succeed in persuading Macmillan. not to publish 
Professor Cairnes’s book; for the work, originally 
issued by Parker & Son, was published in the sec- 
ond and enlarged edition by Macmillan. We hope 
when Mr. Conway goes to Oxford he will not fail 
to draw a full-length portrait of Goldwin Smith, 
who is Professor of History at Oxford, as Kingsley 
is at Cambridge, but who, unlike Kingsley, is con- 
stantly doing good things for us and for mankind, 
and who has just now published a pamphlet upon 
the kind of sanction given by the Bible to Amer- 
ican slavery. Mr. Conway says: 

“\T had learned before going, that the general opinion 
at both Oxford and Cambridge was adverse to the North. 
Much of this at the latter University is owing to the un- 
wearied efforts of Rev. Charles Kingsley, who has lectured 
and written and talked on the side of the Southern oppres- 
sors until many of his once earnest friends, such as Hughes 
and Dicey, speak of him as a ‘lost leader.’ Kingsley's 
only regret now is, that he once wrote such a book as 
* Alton Locke.’ He has given up his former brave testi- 
monies for Justice and Humanity, for a chaplaincy te the 
Prince of Wales and a reception among the aristocracy. 
But, poor man, none love him now, and not even his new 
companies will trust him far. Still he has managed to 
stifle the sympathy with the cause of freedom whenever it 
began to rise near him. That he knows it is the cause of 


Macmillan 
not to publish Cairnes’s book, which is written entirely in 
the interest of Human Rights and not in that of any party.” 

There is a sting in the following sarcasm which 
our Copperhead patriots may wisely ponder. ° 
Conway is speaking of the adulation offered phew 
bold Britons, who never, never, never will be slaves 
to the Prince of Wales and his wife: 


‘*T have seen a vast crowd gathered at the palace gate 
here, which I was assured had been there from early morn- 


and afterward had a chat for several minutes with him.’ 
* Ah,’ geplied he, ‘ you are all sovereigns over there—un- 
less Jeff Davis makes you subjects again.'" 





A QUESTION SETTLED. 


Tue Brooklyn Daily Eagle publishes a poem with 
the following remarks; 

“The following touching and beautiful verses have al- 
ready appeared in these columns. They were attributed 
to a private in the National service. A local contemporary 
corrected this statement by stating that the verses first ap- 
peared in Harper's Weekly, and were the productioa of the 
lamented Fitz James O'Brien, who Was wounded at Ball's 
Bluff and died after his arm had been amputated. We re- 
ceived at the time a communication claiming that the 
lines were written by a lady, whose name we have forgot- 
ten. The verses have gone all over the world. They have 
appeared in the London Times, where th-v were attributed 
to a private in the Confederate service They are again 
claimed by a lady who writes for one ot the New York 
weeklies. As it is uncontradicted that the verses first ap- 
peared in Harper's Weekly, it would be a matter of inter- 
est to have the question settled on the authority of the con- 
ductors of that journal. The following are the lines: 


** All quiet along the Potomac,’ they say, 


By « rifieman hid im the thicket,'" etc. 


The poem was originally contributed to Harper's 
Weekly by a lady, andis copyrighted. Mr. O’Brien, 
who was also the author of many stirring and touch- 
ing lyrics in this paper, was not, however, wound- 
ed at Ball’s Bluff. It was in a skirmish of General 
Lander’s forces near Hancock that he received the 
wound from the effects 
of which he died. 

_——— 
“LLOYD'S WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER.” 

A urrerary friend, 
R. 8. M., in Philadel- 
phia, who is familiar 
with the details of En- 
glish literature, writes 
that the circulation of 
Lloyd's Weekly Newspa- 
per, which we put at 
five hundred thousand, 
has never exceeded two 
hundred thousand a 
week, ana that its price 
is not a penny, but ex- 
actly double that—four , 
cents. Our statement 
was made upon the au- 
thority of what seemed - 
a@ very accurate letter 
from London by one 
who knew. But he 
must know a great deal 
more of such matters 
than we do who would 
venture to correct R. 
8.M. He is doubtless 
right. But it certain- 
ly says at the head of 
the paper, “Price one 
penny. Stamped, two 
pence.” (R. 8S. M. will 
understand that this is 
only the parting shot 
of a yanquished party.) 

——@o———_. 
A NEW COLLAR. 

Txere is no end to 
curious invention ; and 
at last, after linen and 
cotton and paper and 


hing in collars.” Mr. we can’t, indeed!” 


WW)? Ff 
TAILOR'S SHOP—A DISTINCTION. 


a Comet ~~ °:Fve had my clothes hitherto 
OaDWAY TaitLor. — ‘‘ Clothes! jus’ so, Sir! He! He! W. 
muslin, there is ‘‘a new concede you to be Clothed, Sir! tel we vy can't call Ss Donat 





8. W. H. Ward, 887 Broadway, offers patent steel 
collars! They are no stiffer than the starched 
linen should theoretically be; they defy the most 
moistening shower; and they are readily cleaned 
by rubbing them with a wet towel! y are 
made of various forms, or turn-over, and 
the ladies are not forgotten. The thin steel is cov- 
ered with white enamel, and every man may wear 
a “‘ dog-collar” which shall not be merely a name. 





LITERARY. 

Tue ‘‘American Publishers’ Circular” (G. W. 
Childs), in its new form, is a truly valuable manual 
of current literature. The information in the French 
and English letters is copious and interesting ; and 
its record of domestic literary intelligence is com- 
plete. Every fortnight it shows what books are, 
and are to be, published in all the great book- 
markets of the world. 


The “ Fairy Book” (Harpers) is a book to make 
the heart of every child in the land rejoice, and the 
purse of every parent open. It is a collection by 
Miss Mulock, the author of “John Halifax,” etc., 
of all the most famous and delightful standard 
fairy stories printed in a handsome and attractive 
form. The stories are told in the old-fashioned 
simple way in which we all used to read them, 
and without any comment or dilution or imperti- 
nent moralizing. 


Mr. Charles T. Evans, the energetic general 
agent of the Rebellion Record, publishes under the 
editorship*6f Mr. Frank Moore, ‘ Papers of the 
Day,” a series of short timely essays upon the 
most of the time. first is an 

South Carolina” by 


interesting manner. Such 
are contributions of essential value to our ees, 












amusing is sure to be recognized by every 
reader lived for some time in that city 
It isa and cheerful picture of the little 
incid details which the graver tourist is so 
apt to bury uniier. 2 ‘of ruins 
and buildings and history, yet which abide so per. 
manently in : ° 
“ A ad Ba 
fessor ker, of t $ — 
introduction to x Natura, b ' 
phy, by an experienced and competent master. It 
is an admirable manual for the household, and an- 


swers simply the thousand questions about com- 
mon na which every intelligent child con- 
tinually asks and few parents can clearly answer. 


“ A Point of Honor” (Harpers) is a simple, ten- 
der love story, briefly and pleasantly told—good 
for reading in these summer days under the trees, 
if any reader finds time to lie there. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


**Can I show you thing more to-day, Sir?” asked 

the civil — the counter of his worthy cus- 

tomer. ‘“ Yes, Sir,” was the reply; “will be 

enough to show me the silk umbrella I here 

weeks ago?” 

Nop Sp a oo 
ce, 


t “the of in 
pn Fe property of a gentleman 
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A bt tical scoundrel in Athens 
door, “Tek noching ooh 
der it, “ How does the owner get in?" 


Why does being under a bridge make the most stupid 
SS |e re woe ae ee ae 


Tf an empty purse could what sentiment 
saul Wexpla Yeo will deb Go change me." 

“TI ghall not die unheard,” as the said when the 
butcher stuck him. ad " 














An proposes to ‘build a “ Bachelor’ 2 
which will Gta ten ties ane 


«iT speak within Getiida, iv the pride’ Wall 'to'the 
jailer. te 
. *Pe reply,” as the cat said when che scratched 
wile belie len. 

“When ‘ts’ Window Hike « stat? When it's « sky-tight. 

















sie nan She Eien a bok 


“oe Mr. P., will be opened by 





We were told the other day, a literary 
rather badly for pens, sat down to write with a 
It is, we believe, a painful operation, but a 
great saving of quills. 


When an old farmer in Essex buried his wife, a friend 
asked the disconsolate why he expended so much money 
on her funeral. “ Oh, Sir,” replied he, “she would have 
done as much, or more, for me, with pleasure.” 








DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
Why are lawyers like sawyers? 
Beowues whichever way thay work, down must come the 


My first is a domestic animal, 


And my whole is a tomb. 


Why is a bustle like a historical novel? 
Because it is fiction founded on fact. 

Why should not a teetotaler have a wife? 
Because he can not support her (sup porter). 
What color is the grass when snow is upon it? 
Invisible green. 

Name me and you break me. 

Silence. 


is a com; 
And my whole is an acquisition. 
For-tune. 


My firet is a 
My 


In describing a fire, what three authors would name? 
Dickens, Howitt (how if), Burne ! o 
Pe was the whale who swallowed Jonah like a success- 


eh a ee 
Pv manayed to get a good profit (prophet) out 


ne ee 
Because the little hills with gold. 
P. ar W i di 1 ; 
a i rach bop twa, We (hotr feo! 
Be ite ar sas ane ies cepted ef tas ant in. 

Candlestick. 
i 
‘you may load its back with silver it will 


always reflect upon you. 
ae ee See courte tom? 
it grows down. 













DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THK REBEL INVASION OF THE NORTH. 
Srvoz we last wrote the rebels appear to h«ve been dash- 
her and thither in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
farms and store-houses, but staying in no oue lo- 
cality any length of time. They have been heard of 








sively at Chambersb M‘Conneils' Scotland, 

eee ran, ond Hagerstown, wns * Cumber- 
« th 

known of their force, but it A tno whole 
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e made their appearance 
r; and there are rumors of 
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to 
appearance at Uniontown, Peonsylvania, scared the 

img to death on 23d. Work was imme- 
ly suspended, and all hands set to build fortifications. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 

The Army of the Potomac is said to be on or near the 
old Bull Run battle-field. General Lee’z whereabouts are 
unknown, but he is supposed to be in the Shenandoah 
Valley. A decisive battle is mtarily expected, and 
General Hooxes has an embargo upon correspond- 
ence until it one 

CAVALRY FIGHT AT MIDDLEBURG. 
Heap-qusmrens, Cavatey Co 
Camp near Urremvilis, June 91—5.80 P.01. 
pe 
—I mov my t to 
attacked the cavairy force of the rebels 
under Stuart, #.d steadily drove him all day, inflicting 
step. ; 


H 








They left d wounded the field. Of 
the former I « @ upward of twenty. We aloo took a large 
number of carb pistols, and sabres. In fact, it was a 
most disastrous, day to the rebel cavatry. 

1 or ane hea very, emai, both man onli havens, 
never aroops behave better or under more diffi- 
cols clreasiihgatia, Vety heavy were made, and 
the sabre was wj-d f . always with great advantage 





to Martin¢é and H re Fi with only two 

) per mep cut towne tad having lost all 
artillery, « ex! what 
the men carrie@a + te Ape eteeries of 
field ~d one ry of siege guns, about two 


over tweive hundred horses 


and 
of all kinds, over six thousand mu-kets 
and small-ar.ot ‘without stint, the private baggage ci the 
officers and me*, all fell into the hands of the enemy. 


ERAL LEK’S REPORT. 
Ricumonmp, June 16, 1663. 


cess. Ewell's in stormed the intrenchments at Win- 
chester, capta-t%e their artillery, etc. Lez. 


YROM THE SOUTHWEST. 





AR (nad INTO EAST TENNESSEE. 


dispatch {a Murfreesboro on 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE PRESIDENT'S ANSWER. 


Sarai e tae Some Minister Adams, bad re- 
turned his warm thanks 
floaiety for their ttlendly stress 


slowly, but, we are | 
circles looked for 
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Fort Hill—M‘Pherson’s Approaches Ransom’s Attack. Smith's Attack. Sherman's Approaches. Batteries Waterhouse, Hart, and others. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tre subsiding sea was now a liquid Paradise : 
its great pellucid braes and hillocks shone with 
the sparkle, and the hues, of all the jewels in an 
emperor’s crown. Imagine—after three days of 
inky sea, and aut sky, and Death’s deep jaws 
snapping and barely missing with a click—ten 
thousand great slopes of emerald, aquamarine, 
amethyst, and topaz, liquid, alive, and dancing 
jocundly beneath a gorgeous sun: and you will 
have a faint idea of what met the eyes and hearts 
of the rescued looking out of that battered, jag- 
ged, ship, upon ocean smiling back to smiling 
Heaven. 

Yet one man felt no buoyancy, nor gush of 
joy. He leaned against a fragment of the 
broken bulwark, confused between the sweet- 
ness of life preserved, and the bitterness of treas- 
ure lost, his wife’s and children’s treasured treas- 
ure; benumbed at heart, and almest weary of 
the existence he had battled for so stoutly. He 
looked so moody, and answered so grimly and 
unlike himself, that they all held aloof from him ; 
heavy heart among so many joyful ones, he was 
in true solitude; the body jn a crowd, the soul 
alone. And he was sore as well as heavy: for, 
of all the lubberly acts he had ever known, the 
way he had lost his dear ones’ fortune seemed to 
him the worst. 

A voice sounded in his ear: ‘‘Poor thing; 
she has foundered !” 

It was Fullalove scanning the horizon with his 
famous glass. 

‘*Foundered? Who?” said Dodd; though he 
did not care much who sank, whoswam. Then 
he remembered the vessel, whose flashing guns 
had shed a human ray on the unearthly horror 
of the black hurricane. He looked all round. 

Blank! 

Ay, she had perished with all hands. The sea 
had swallowed her, and spared him ; ungrateful. 

This turned his mind sharply. Suppose the 
Agra had gone down, the money would be lost 
as now, and his life into the bargain, a life dearer 
to all at home than millions of gold: he prayed 
inwardly to Heaven for gratitude, and goodness 
to feel its mercy. This softened him a little ; 
and his heart swelled so, he wished he was a 
woman to cry over his children’s loss for an 
hour, and then shake all off and go through his 
duty somehow; for now he was paralyzed, and 
all seemed ended. Next, nautical superstition 
fastened on him. That pocket-book of his was 
Jonah; It had to go or else the ship; the mo- 
ment It did go, the storm had broken as by 
magic. 

Now Superstition is generally stronger than 
rational Religion, whether they lie apart, or to- 
gether in one mind: and this superstitious no- 
tion did something toward steeling the poor man. 
“ Come,” said he to himself, ‘‘ my loss has saved 
all these poor souls on board this ship. So be it! 
Heaven's will be done! I must bustle, or else 
go mad.” 

He turned to and worked like a horse: and 
with his own hands helped the men to rig paral- 
jel ropes—a substitute for bulwarks—till the per- 
spiration ran down him. 

Bayliss now reported the well nearly dry, and 
Dodd was about to bear up and make sail again, 
when one of the ship-boys, a little fellow with a 
bright eye and a chin like a monkey's, came up 
to him and said, 

** Please, Captain!” Then glared with awe at 
what he had done, and broke down. 

‘* Well, my little man?” said Dodd, gently. 

Thus encouraged, the boy gave a great gulp, 
and burst in a brogue: ‘‘Och your arnr, sure 
there’s no ruaaer on her at all barrin the tiller.” 

‘* What d’ye mean ?” 

“Don’t murrder me, your arnr, and I'll tell 
ye. It’s meself looked over the starrn just now ; 
and I seen there was no rudder at all at all: 
Mille diaoul sis I; ye old titch I'll tell his arnr 
what y’are after, slipping your rudder like my 
granny’s list shoe, I will.” 

d ran to the helm and looked down; the 
brat was right: the blows which had so endan- 
xered the ship, had broken the rudder, and the 
sea had washed it away in pieces. The sight 
and the reflection made him faintish for a mo- 
ment. Death passing so very close to a man 
sickens him afterward ; unless he has the luck 
to be brainless. 


**What is your name, urchin ?” 

*“*Ned Murphy, Sir.” 

‘* Very well, Murphy, then you are a fine little 
fellow, and have wiped all our eyes in the ship : 
run and send the carpenter aft.” 

“* Ay, ay, Sir.” 

The carpenter came. Like most artisans he 
was clever in a groove: take him out of that, 
and lo! a mule, a pig, an owl. He was not 
only unable to invent, but so stiffly disinclined ; 
a makeshift rudder was clean out of his way ; 
and, as his whole struggle was to get away from 
every suggestion Dodd made back to groove afore- 
said, the thing looked hopeless. Then Fulla- 


love, who had stood by grinning, offered to make ; 


a bunkum rudder, provided the carpenter and 
mates were put under his orders. But, said he, 
I must bargain they - be disrated if they at- 
tempt to reason, ‘‘ That is no more than fair,” 
taid Dodd. ya 





The Yankee inventor demanded a spare main- 
cap, and cut away one end of the square piece, 
so as to make it ht the stern-post through the 
circle of the cap he introduced a spare mizzen- 
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chine over the stern, and had the square 
the cap bolted to the stern-post. He had 
fixed four spans of nine-inch hawser to 
of the makeshift, two fastened to 
led into the gun-room ports, and were 
taut—these kept the lower part of the 
shift close to the stern-post—and two, 
guys were now fixed and led through 
most ports on to the quarter-deck, w 
tackles were attached to them, by 
which the makeshift was to be 
rudder. 

Some sail was now got on the shi 
was found to steer very well. 

on every tack; and at last ordered Sharpe to 
make all sail and head for the Cape. 

This electrified the first mate. The breeze 
was very faint but southerly, and the Mauritius 
under their lee. They could make it in a night, 
and there refit, and ship anew rudder. He sug~ 
gested the danger of sailing sixteen hundred 
miles steered by a Gimcrack; and im Dodd 
to put into port. Dodd answered @ rough- 
ness and a certain wildness never seen in him 
before: ‘‘ Danger, Sir! There will be no more 
foul weather this voyage; Jonah is overboard.” 
Sharpe stared an inquiry. ‘‘I tell you wesha’n’t 
lower our top-gallants once from this to the Cape: 
Jonah is overboard :” and he slapped his fore- 
head in despair; then, stamping impatiently 
with his foot, told Sharpe his duty was to obey 
orders, not discuss them. ‘‘ Certainly, Sir,” said 
Sharpe sullenly, and went out of the cabin with 
serious thoughts of communicating to the other 
mates an alarming suspicion about Dodd, that 
now for the first time crossed his mind. But 
long habit of discipline prevailed, and he made 
all sail on the ship, and bore away for the Cape, 
with a —— heart: the sea was like a mill-pond, 
but in that he saw only its well-known treachery, 
to lead them on to this unparalleled act of mad- 
ness: each sail he hoisted seemed one more agent 
of Destruction rising at his own suicidal com- 
mand. 

Toward evening it became nearly dead calm. 
The sea heaved a little, but was waveless, glassy, 
and the color of a rose, incredibly brave and 
delicate. 

The look-out reported pieces of wreck to 
windward. As the ship was making so little 
way, Dodd beat up toward them; he feared it 
was a British ship that had foundered in the 
storm, and thought it his duty to ascertain and 
carry the sad news home. In two tacks they 
got near enough to see with their glasses that 
the fragments belonged, not to a stranger, but to 
the Agra herself; there was one of her water- 
butts, and a broken mast with some rigging: and, 
as more wreck was descried coming in at a little 
distance, Dodd kept the ship close to the wind 
to inspect it: on drifting near it proved to be 
several pieces of the bulwark and a y 
table out of the cuddy. This sort of flotsom 
was not worth delaying the ship to pick it up; 
so Dodd made sail again, steering now S.E. 

He had sailed about half a mile when the 
look-out hailed the deck again. 

‘** A man in the water!” 

** Where abouts?” 

** A short league on the weather quarter.” 

**Oh, we can’t beat to windw: for him,” 
said Sharpe. ‘‘ He is dead long ago.” 

‘* Holds his head very high for a corpse,” said 
the look-out. 

**T’ll soon know,” cried Dodd. ‘‘ Lower the 
gig; I'll go myself.” 

The gig was lowered, and six swift rowers 
ulled him to windward; while the ship kept on 
er course. 

It is most unusual for a captain to leave the 
ship at sea on such errands: but Dodd 
half hoped the man might be alive; and he was 
so unhappy; and, like his daughter, who prob- 
ably derived the trait from him, grasped instinct- 
ively at a chance of d kindness to some poor 
fellow alive or dead. would soothe his 
own sore, heart. 

When they had pulled about two miles, the 


P degree 
aide 


? 
see him.” The men bent to their oars, and 
made the boat fly. 

Presently the coxswain caught sight of an ob- 
ject bobbing on the water abeam. 

“Why, that must be it,” said he: ‘‘ the lub- 
ber! to take it for a man’s head. Why it is 
nothing but a thundering old bladder, speckled 
white.’ 

‘What ?” cried Dodd: and fell a trembling. 
“Steer for it! Give way!” 

* Ay, ay, Sir!” 

They soon came alongside the bladder, and 
the coxswain grabbed it: ‘‘ Hallo! here's some- 
thing lashed to it: a bottle!” 

Give it me!” Dodd, in a voice choked 
with agitation. ‘‘Give it me! Back to the 
ship! Fly! Fly! Cut her off, or she'll give 
us the slip, now.” 

He never spoke a word more, but sat in a 
stupor of joyful wonder. 

They soon caught the aes he into his 
cabin, he scarce knew how: & bottle to 
atoms, and found the indomitable cash umin- 
jared. With trembling hands he restored it to 
its old place in his bosom, and sewed it t 
than ever. Until he felt it there once 
could hardly realize a stroke of good fortune 
that see: miraculous—though, in reality, it 
was less strange than the way he had lost ii— | 





but, now laid bodily on his heart, it set his bo- 
som on fire: oh, the bright eye, the bounding 
pulse, the buoyant foot, the reckless joy!. He 
Slapped Sharpe om the back a little vilgarly, for 


Jonah ison board. again, old fellow: lok, | 


piu . 





awning by Kenealy. 
Dodd ceemas bet under a false im 


from a action by want of pluck, as 
are. Pluck? A was bri it. When 
she 4 Dodd was wounded, she cast her 


ment, oe by an unlucky messenger; the sur- 


him though, if he had died : as he 
ci ne Ce heat ad 


never speaking to him, nor looking at t 
ignoring him with frigid anon ~ Seid on his 
own quarter-deck H 

_ Now, among the crew of this ship was a favor- 
ite goat, - : 
but a single vice Salameed att hie: 
tues: he took a A year or two some 
light-hearted, te taught him to sip grog; 
he took to it and was now arrived at 


such a pitch, that ime he used to butt 
his way in among ap ee 5 get close to 
the canteen; and, by arrangement, an allow- 
ance was always served him; on im it he 
passed, with quadrupedal rapidity, thr 

stages, the absurd, the choleric, the sleepy ; 

was never his own goat again until he awoke 
from the latter. Now Master Fred Beresford 
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earing. 

But Dodd saw the boy go overboard, and 
vaulted over the bulwark B.. the helm, roared 
in the very air, ‘‘ Heave the ship to!” and went 
splash into the water about ten yards from the 


caught sight of a broad sa on the top of 
& wave, swam lustily to it, and found Freddy 
inside: it was tied under his chin, and would 
have floated Goliah. Dodd turned to the ship, 
saw the 1 e fa 

outstrete 
held the urchin wu 
“hurrah.” ‘The ship 
rah in return we tol ne 


with Freddy in his arms, and placed 


I can manage to convey is that, after 
i she 


He 
‘Thank Heaven all about it!” said 
he: ‘It would have a cur of me.” 
nail against Dodd 
once before 60 great a thing: she 
longed to make friends with him; but for once 


that she had been misbehaving. However, she 








is 











caught Dodd alone on the deck, and said to him 
softly, ‘‘I want so to end our quarrel.” 
**Our quarrel, madam!” said he; “why J 










know of none: oh, about the light, eh? Well 
/ YOu, ie, the, Maste of a ship is obliged to be a 
+ Mplaint,” said the lady hastily, 
** All I ask you is to for- 

ah 


like a fool, without 
se Of Deing one; and—will you 
, Sir? 

wall my heart,” said Dod 
sing the soft little hand in his 


And with no more ado these two high-fliers 
ended one of those little misunderstandi 
ris urbe into x feud. ig 


tw Tes 










and two 


Dodd replied, politely, 
I Aeecotieast sod Bop 
return ‘ and man the side for 
Yau: and’ then you board her, say in half an 
“#¥ shall. come when. I like,” Robarts, 
will you to come ?” 







rst and receiving him; but the 
jealo crves- eed fellow shoved roughly 


and be —— to 
zon !” cried he. ‘‘ Do you know where you are? 
you know who you are looking at? If not, 
I'll show you. I'm here to restore discipline to 
this ship: so mind how you run athwart my 
hawse: don’t you play with the bull, my men; 
or you'll find his horns —— . Pipe down! 
Now, you Sir, bring me the log-book !” 

He ran his eye over it, and closed it con- 
temptuously- ‘ Pirates, and hurricanes! J never 
fell in with pirates nor hurricanes: I have heard 
ofa breeze, and a gale, but I never knew a sea- 
man worth his salt say ‘ hurricane.’ Get another 

.log-book, Mr. Sharpe; put down that it begins 
day at noon; and enter, that in Rob- 

arts came on deck, found the ship in a miserable 
i took the command, mustered the offi- 


cers and men, and s 's company’s 
for a week, for with hats on!” 
Sharpe, that was 

taken aback. ‘ company’s— 





RO ee 
*Yes, Sir, for a week: ou fling my 
orders beck in my fics meat of ing on* 
sail to execute them, I'll have you d ashore 
on a grating : your Slaps ; well my name 


i like ablight. oe ee ee 
was especially hard on Dodd: 
commander had done Was 










done the contrary, would that hav 

he was disgracefully behind time ; 

to have put in to the i’ f France, which would 
have retarded him: his rope rk, 


betly ; his rudder a disgrace to 1 
awe gph be en as to 
master ha d sixteen hundred 

he had, more shame for him. 





him, it was so unjust. He 
the little cabin he was entitle 
sasure for ¢ 





jecting it; “on board, and 

was in form by ye and the other 
te ALI Oh Br the chip, Sir?” 
i mma I am the first mate: the 





ee I want to talk about his 





he is on Y p ! ask Captain 
Dodd to oblige me by cc on deck! Hy! 
and Mr. Fullalove too.” **¥ gentleman ?” 
a Collier. ‘* What the officer is 

at ve 

“That is a name we give the middies ; I don’t 
know be, 

“Nor I neither! ba! ha!” 

Dodd and Fullalove came on deck, and Com- 
modore Collier” wed the highest compli- 
ments on the “ ” Dodd begged him 


to transfer them to the real inventor ; and intro- 

duced Fullalove. 
“ Ay,” said Collier, “‘I know you Yankees are 
ray Soa I lost my rudder at sea once, and 
to ship a makeshit : but it was a curs’t com- 
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eh? Well 
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dy hastily, 
a is to for- 
ol, without 
—will you 


said Dodd, 
and in his 


) high-fliers 
dings petty 


me or two 
be —— to 
p you are? 
? If not, 
cipline to 
hwart my 
my men; 
ipe down! 
hod 


d it con- 
s! J never 
ave heard 
ew a sea- 
et another 
| it begins 
tain Rob- 
miserable 
d the offi- 
ompany’s 
hate on!” 
mee, was 
npany’s— 


fling my 
ing on* 
d ashore 


my name 
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licated thing ; not a patch upon yours, Mr. Ful- 
love. Yours is ingenious, and simple. Ship 
has been in action I see: pray how was that, if 
I may be so bold ?” 
‘¢ Pirates, commodore,” said Sharpe. ‘We 
fell in with a brace of Portuguese devils, latine- 


. Tigged, and carried ten guns apiece, in the Straits 


of Gaspar: fought em from noon till sundown, 
riddled one, and ran down the other, and sunk 
her in a moment. That was all your doing, cap- 
tain ; so don’t try to shift it on other people ; for 
we won't let you.” 

‘If he denies it, I won't believe him,” said 
Collier: ‘‘ for he has got it in his eye. Gentle- 
men, will you do me the honor to dine with me 
to-day on board the flag-ship ?” 

Dodd and Fullalove accepted. Sharpe de- 
clined, with regret, on the score of duty. And 
as the cocked hat went down the side, after sa- 
luting him politely, he could not help thinking 
to himself what a difference between a real cap- 
tain, who had something to be proud of, and his 
own unlicked cub of a skipper, with the manners 
of a pilot-boat. He told Robarts the next day. 
Robarts said nothing; but his face seemed to 
turn greenish; and it embittered his hatred of 
Dodd the inoffensive. 

It is droll, and sad, but true, that Christen- 
dom is full of men in a hurry to hate. And a 
fruitful cause is jealousy. The schoolmen, or 
rather certain of the schoolmen—for nothing is 
much shallower than to speak of all those dis- 
putants as one school—defined woman, ‘‘a feath- 
erless biped vehemently addicted to jealousy.” 
Whether she is more featherless than the male 
can be decided at a trifling expense of time, 
money, and reason: you have only to go to 
court. But as for envy and jealousy, I think it 
is pure, unobservant, antique Cant which has 
fixed them on the female character distinctively. 
As a mole-hill to‘a mountain, is women’s jest 
ousy to men’s. Agatha may have a host of vir- 
tues and graces, and yet her female acquaintance 
will not hate her, provided she has the modera- 
tion to abstain from being downright pretty. She 
may sing like an angel, paint like an angel, talk 
—write—nurse the sick—all like an eagel, and 
not rouse the devil in her fair sisters: so long as 
she does not dress like an angel. But, the minds 
of men being much larger than women’s, yet 
very little greater, they hang jealousy cn a thou- 
sand pegs. When there was no peg, I have seen 
them do with a pin. 

Captain Robarts took a pin: ran it into his 
own heart, and hung that sordid passion on it. 

He would get rid of all the Doddites before 
he sailed. He insulted Mr. Tickell, so that he 
left the service, and entered a mercantile house 
ashore: he made several of the best men desert : 
and the ship went to sea short of hands. This 
threw heavier work on the crew; and led to 
many punishments, and a steady current of 
abuse. Sharpe became a mere machine, always 
obeying, never speaking: Grey was put under 
arrest for remonstrating against ungentlemanly 
language: and Bayliss, being at bottom of the 
same breed as Robarts, fell into his humor, and 
helped hector the petty officers and men. The 
crew, depressed and irritated, went through their 
duties pully-hauly-wise. There was no song un- 
der the forecastle in the first watch, and often no 
grog on the mess-table at one bell. Dodd ney- 
.* came on the quarter-deck without being re- 
minded he was only a passenger, and the ship 
was now under naval discipline. 

“J was reared in the royal navy, Sir:” would 
Robarts say: ‘‘second lieutenant aboard the 
Atalanta: that is the school, Sir; that is the only 
school that breeds seamen. Dodd bore scores 
of similar taunts as a Newfoundland puts 
with a terrier in office: he seldom replied, 
when he did, in a few quiet dignified words that 

le. 


gave no 


Robarts, who bore the name of a | cap- 
tain, had fair weather all the way to St. 
The guard-ship at this i was the Sala- 








officer in charge of the ship did not see the gig 
coming until it was nearly alongside; then all 
was done in a flurry. ~ 

‘*Hy! man the side lanterns there! Jump, 
you boys! or you'll catch ng i 

The boys did jump, and little Murphy, not 
knowing the surgeon had ordered the to be 
d , bounded over the bulwarks an an- 
telope, lighted on the midship which stood 
at this angle \, and glanced off into the ocean, 
lantern foremost: he made his little hole in the 
water within a yard of Captain Robarts. That 
Dignity, though splashed, took no notice of so 
small an incident as a gone ship-boy: and, if 
Murphy had been wise and staid with Nep. all 
had been well. But the re urchin inadver- 
ently came up again, and without the lantern. 
One of the gig’s crew grabbed him by the hair, 
and prolonged his existence, but without any 
malicious intention. 

‘* Where is the other lantern?” was Robarts’s 
first word on reaching the deck: as if he didn’t 
kno 


iw. 
**Gone overboard, Sir, with the boy Murphy.” 

‘¢ Stand forward you Sir!” growled Robarts. 

Murphy stood forward, dripping and shivering 
with cold and fear. 

‘*What d’ye mean by going overboard with 
the ship's lantern?” 

o your arnr sure some unasy divil drooped 
the port; and the lantern and me we had no 
foothold at all at all, and the lantern went into 
the say, bad luck to ut; and I went afther to 
try and save ut—for your arnr.” 

**Belay all that!” said Robarts; ‘‘do you 
think you can blarney me, you young monkey ? 
Here, Bosen’s mate, take a ropesend and start 
him! — Again! — Warm him well! — That’s 
right.” 

As soon as the poor child’s shrieks subsided 
into sobs, the disciplinarian gave him Explana- 
tion, for Ointment. 

‘*T CAN'T HAVE THE COMPANY’S STORES EX- 
PENDED THIS WAY.” 

“The force of discipline could no farther go” 
than to flog zeal for falling overboard: so, to 
avoid anti-climax in that port, Robarts weighed 
anchor at daybreak ; thére was a south- 
westerly breeze waiting for this favorite of for- 
tune, and carried him past the Azores. Off 
Ushant it was westerly; and veered to the nor- 
west just before they sighted the land’s end: 
nevut’ whe oncly'@ @usramins neeten Stet the 
Cape. The sailor who had the luck to sight Old 
England first, nailed his starboard shoe to the 
mainmast for contributions; and all hearts beat 
joyfully: none more than David Dodd's. His 
eye devoured the beloved shore: he hugged the 
treasure his own ill luck had j ized, but 
Robarts had sailed it safe into British waters ; 
Sas Sees omnes Brel gree 


Robarts steered in for the Lizard; but, when 
abreast the point, kept well ont again, and 
opened the channel, and looked out for a pilot. 

One was soon seen working out toward him,’ 
and the Agra brought to; the pilot descended 
from his lugger into his little boat, rowed along- 
side, and came on deck ; a rough, tanned sailor, 
clad in flushing ; and in build and manner might 
have for Robarts’s twin brother. 

** Now then, you Sir, what will you take this 
ship up to the Downs for?” 

» Thirty pounds.” : 

Robarts told him roughly he would not get 
t pounds out of him. 

ilot, eae no higher my atic — the 
ilot, sturdily: he had been splicing the main 
Somes, and would have answered an admiral. 

Robarts swore at him lustily : Pilot discharged 
a volley in return with admirable promptitude. 
Robarts retorted, the other rough customer re- 
joined, and soon all Billingsgate thundered on 
the Agra’s quarter-deck. Finding, to his — 
disgust, his visitor as great a blackguard as him- 
self, and not to be outsworn, Robarts ordered 
him to quit fhe ship on pain of being man-han- 
dled over the side. 

‘Oh, that is it, is it?” growled the other: 
‘there’s fill and be off then.” He prudently 
bottled the rest of his rage till he got safe into 
his boat: then shook his fist at the Agra, and 
cursed her captain sky » “You see the fair 
wind, but you don’t see the channel fret a com- 
i gander. Downs! You'll never 


Th a ino Ws blows at andes” gril 


Robarts. ia ela 
roe 


and call me if it gets any 


{ 





“T mea: to sail her without your advice, Sir: 
and, being a seaman, I shall get all I can out of 
a fair wind.” 

‘* That is right, Captain Robarts; if you had 
bat the Channel all to yourself.” 

**Perhaps you will leave me my deck all to 

” 


<7 should be delighted: but my anxiety will 
not let me.” With this Dodd retired a few 
steps, and kept a keen look-out. 


At noon, a lusty voice cried ‘‘ Lanp on THE 
WEATHER BEAM!” 
All eyes were turned that way, and saw no- 


ing. 
Land in sight was reported to Captain Ro- 
barts 


Now that worthy was in reality getting secret- 
ly anxious: so he ran on deck crying, ‘‘ Who 
saw it?” 

** Captain Dodd, Sir.” 

‘*Ugh! Nobody else ?” 

Dodd came forward, and, with a tful 
air, told him that, being on the look-out, heshad 
seen the coast of the Isle of Wight in a moment- 
ary lift of the haze, 

‘*Isle of Fiddlestick!” was the polite reply. 
‘*Tsle of Wight is eighty miles astern by now.” 

Dodd answered firmly that he was well ac- 
o— with every outline in the channel, and 

e land he had seen was St. Catharine's point. 

Robarts deigned no reply, but had ‘the log 
heaved: it showed the vessel to be running 
twelve knots an hour. He then went to his 
cabin and consulted his chart; and, having 
worked his problem, came hastily on deck, and 
went from rashness to wonderful caution. “Turn 
the hands out, and heave the ship to!” 

The manceuvre was executed gradually and 
ably, and scarce a buckctful of water shipped. 
‘* Furl taupsels and set the main try-sail ! There, 
Mr. Dodd, so much for you and your Isle of 
Wight. The land you saw was Dungeness, and 

would have run on into the North Sea, I'll 
bound.” 

When a man, habitually calm, turns anxious, 
he becomes more irritable: and the mixture of 
timidity and rashness he saw in Robarts made 

d very anxious. 

He replied angrily: ‘‘ At all events I should 
not make a foul wind out of a fair one by heav- 
ing to; and if I did, I would heave to on the 
right tack.” 

At this sudden facer—one, too, from a patient 
man—Robarts staggered a moment. fre re- 
covered, and, with an oath, ordered Dodd to 
below, or he would have him chucked into 
hold. 

‘*Come, don’t be an ass, Robarts,” said Dodd, 
contemptuously. Then, lowering his voice to a 
whisper: ‘‘don’t you know the men only want 
such an order as that to chuck you into the sea?” 

Robarts trembled. “ Oh, if you mean to head 
a mutiny—” 

** Heaven forbid, Sir! But I won’t leave the 
deck in dirty weather like this, till the captain 
knows where he is.” 

Toward sunset it got clearer, and they drifted 

a Revenue cutter, who was lying to with 
head to the Northward. She hoisted no end 

of signals, but they understood none of them ; 
and her captain gesticulaged wildly on her deck. 

‘*What is that Fantoccini dancing at?” in- 
quired Robarts, brutally. 

“To see a first-class drift to leeward in 
a narrow sea, with a fair ” said Dodd, bit- 
terly. 

‘At night it blew hard, and the sea ran high 
and irregular. The ship began to be uneasy; 

ry Pp 
gallant and royal yards to be sent down on deck. 


Dodd would have had them down twelve hours 
The mate gave the order: no one moved. 


The officers all assembled and went forward : 
they promised. and threatened ; but all in vain. 





I : and under our lee near- 
= may Pe 1 nothing 


er 

A loud ery from the deck above, ‘‘A LIGHT 
ON THE LEB Bow!” 

“There!” cried Robarts, with an oath: “foul 





of her next! through me listening to your non- 
sense. He ran upon deck, and shouted throngh 
his trumpet, ‘‘ Al! hands wear ship!” 

The crew, who had heard the previous cry, 
obeyed orders in the presence of an immediate 
danger: and perhaps their growl had really re- 
lieved their ill humor. Robarts with delight 
saw them come tumbling up, and gave his or- 
ders lustily : 

‘*Brail up the trysel! Up with the helm! in 
with the weather main brace! square the after 
yards!” 

The ship’s bow turned from the wind, and, as 
soon as she got way on her, Robarts ran below 
again; and entered the cabin triumphant. 

‘* That is all right; and now, Captain Dodd, a 
word with you; you will either retire at once to 
your cabin, or will cease to breed disaffection in 
my crew, and groundless alarm in my passengers, 
- instilling your own childish, ignorant fears. 

he ship has been underlogged a hundred miles, 
and but for my caution in lying to for clear 
ss we should be groping among the Fern 
is. = 

Cras! 

An unheard of shock threw the speaker and all 
the rest in a mass on the floor, smashed every 
lamp, put out every light: and with a fierce 
grating noise, the ship was hard and fast on the 
French coast, with her stern to the sea. 

One awful moment of silence; then amidst. 
shrieks of agony, the sea struck her like a rolling 
rock, solid to crush, liquid to drown: and the 
comb of a wave smashed the cabin windows and 
rushed in among them as they floundered on the 
floor; and wetted and chilled them to the mar- 
row; a voice in the dark cried, ‘‘Oh God! we 
are dead men !” 





AFTER THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM. 


Tue harvest-moon o’er the battle-plain 
Shines dim in the filmy eyes of the dead, 
And the yellow wealth of the later grain, 
Ground by the millstones of death and pain, 
And wet with the life-blood of the slain, 
Is kneaded to horrible bread. 


The dying by twos and threes, as night 
Kisses their brows with cooling breath, 

Gather, with failing outward sight, 

To tell of the inward visions bright 

That rise like @ tender morning light 
Over the hills of death. 


Two who have stood up hand in hand, 
Brothers to-day as in years gone by, 
When, on the slopes of the Northern land, 
Was braided closely each separate strand 
Of their lives in a perfect, golden band, 

Close to each other lie. 


‘*Tom,” says the elder, wiping slow 
From his comrade’s lips the crimson stain, 
“ Does the thirst torment you now?” “Oh no!” 
Says the other, with broken voice and low, 
‘My wounds stopped bleeding an hour ago, 
And now I am free from pain, 


“Don't think of my trouble, Ben, for you 
Are wounded far worse I know than I; 

I am only a little stiff and blue 

With lying out in the evening dew ; 

But Ben, you are shattered through and through : 
Do you think you are going to die?” 


‘‘No, Tom, the bleeding is almost done; 
I shall live this many and many a day: 
And I felt all round to find my gun 
As I heard the firing just as the sun 
Went down; the rebels I think heve run, 
The noise was so far away. 


“T shall live to fight as never. before— 
In the battle’s front I shall bear my part; 

And when it is over, on the floor 

I shall play with my boy; and by the door 

My wife shall sit, with the fear no more 
Of war in her gentle heart.” F 


“Oh, Ben! the days of battle appear , 
A great way off; I'll forget them soon. r 

I have been thinking while iying here a 

It was just a year ago—a year— 

That I went a-nutting with Nellie dear, ? 
In the sunny afterioon. ’ 


were as bright as hills could be, 

And Nellie, she wore a dress like down, c 
And under the green old chestnut-tree, * 
Pelted by dropping nuts, sat she *, 
Looking up with half-scared eyes at me i: 
As I shook out the chestnuts brown. 


**T came down safe, and she kissed me then 
With » face as glad as the happy sun, 
she gave me a handful of brown nuts, Ben ; 
soft in her hand that when 


by this time up on the bill. 

, perhaps, I shall go—I am ill : 
ly to-night—but to-morrow will B | 
Be fair'in the afternoon. a 
“TI am going a-nutting with Nellie, and you | 
Will sit with your wife and boy at home; | 


| The day is bright'as ever I knew, 
And the chestnuts havéripened the summer through, 


Still as the love in yomreyes of blue— 
Nellie—dear Nellie, come !” 


t on the battle-plain stuined with gore, 
Night in the eyes now closed for aye ; 
But a morning bathes a nightless shore 
Where a maiden watches and waite no more, 
Nor a wife sits mute by a 4 y 
With a child that forgets to ° 
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THE GUN. 


From my bed, quick! roll me out, 
I am choked with this hot sand; 
And my throat swells with a shout, 
Gathering, that shall shake the land. 


Clear me with your twisted probes, 
Smooth me round with biting steel, 
Fit me with your iron globes, 
Set me up.on oaken wheel. 


Ho! I am the conquering gun, 
Iron son of fire and noise; 

Through my frame already run 
Thrills obscure of coming joys. 


Come ye men from forge and farm—- 
Men of might in arm and knee; 

He whose blood takes quick .t.rm 
Better not companion me. 


Wheel me Southward: are those graves 
On the slope of yonder hill? 

Yes; but o’er them proudly waves 
The old starry banner still. 


Rest me now upon the height: 
What is that before the rim 
Of the forest? Look! my sight 
Is a little blurred and dim. 


Ah! I see—quick with « shell 

In my throat—boom—there it goes, 
With a long-tailed, fiery yell, 

Right among the thickest foes. 


Hip! hurrah! they scatter, men; 
Now another—to the right— 

Hip! they got it square again ; 
This, I think, will be a fight. 


Ugh!—no matter—'twas a shot 
Glanced along my iron hide; 

And the scratch is rather hot, 
But my bones are sound inside. 


Swabber, cool me with your sponge— 
Why lie there and clutch it tight? 
Down my throat his blanket plunge— 

He will not need it to-night. 


There ‘hey come upon the flank, 
Now my bore with grape-shot fill. 

Quick—another—while their rank 
Thinly forms below the hill. 


Ah! they like the distance best ; 
Let me give a parting kick. 
See! a dozen stop to rest 
Ere they reach the forest thick. 


They have had enough of strife ; 
They think this had better cease; 
Every unloosed rebel life 
Is a stubbora vote for peace. 


Now fling out the victor sound ; 
What! you can not shout. amain ? 
Are too many voices drowned 
In the silence of the slain? 


What if I am loud and hoarse 

As you count them one by one; 
Tron sense is rather coarse— 

I am but a callous gun. 


Comrades’ tears are holy, sweet— 
Drop them on the faces pale; 

While above the angels greet 
Patriot souls with sweet All Hail! 


But for me is only joy— 
Iron joy at victory won; 
I was fashioned to destroy— 
Ho! I am the conquering gun. 





BLIND. 


‘*My dear mother, even the Prayar-Book says a 
woman may not marry her grandfas—~-- 

“Yes, my dear; also that a man may not mar. 
ry his grandmother. But what has that todo with 
Mr. Lee ?” 

‘Simply that he is old enough to be my grand- 
father nearly.” 

“There is a great difference, certainly; but not 
quite sufficient for that, Katherine. Mf. Lee is 
four-and-thirty, and you nearly eighteen,” 

“My dear mother, I always thought him fifty 
when I rode his pony years ago.” 

“Very likely; children’s ideas of age are not 
very correct. They generally think their mother 
in her dotage at forty. Five years ago he was 
nine-and-twenty.” 

“Then such a name, my dear mother. Fancy 
Michael! It might almost as well be Zedekiah or 
Nebuchadnezzar at once. I remember your read. 
ing a novel with a Nathaniel for a hero; I do not 
think I could stand Michael for mine; and besides 
he is half a widower,” ; 

“My dear Kathsrine, far be it from me to per- 
suade you to marry Mr. Lee, or any one else, only 
do try and be serious; think quietly about it, and 
then give me your answer,” 

Whether it were possible for Katherine to:think 
quietly on any subject whatever just then I don’t 
know; however, her answer was given, and Mrs, 
— told Mr. Lee her daughter could not make 
up her mind to say thing but “No.” ortly 
after Mr. Lee left Oldcourt a went pa og The 
only one of the Parker family who bade him fare- 
well was Katherine's little brother Harry, and he 
announced in the evening: , 

“I shall be up early to-morrow: I am going u 
to say -by to dear Mr. Lee. ill y 4 
thes, Sa y Lee. Will you come, 

**No, thank you, Harry,” Katherine answered, 


with a look at her mother; ‘I am not fond of 
getting up early.” 

‘*What a shame! not for once even, and he was 
so kind to you always. I am so sorry he’s going! 
I hope he won’t be long away. I suppose you 
think yourself too big for his pony now, Katie, as 
you never ride it. I wonder if I shall be able to 
have it when he is away.” 

So early the next morning, a bright one in the 
middle of February, Harry was off along the lanes 
and across the fields to Oldcourt. There was a 
short cut through a wood, which skirted the Pool, 
to the house. The ground was crisp—just a tinge 
of white frost—every blade of grass sparkling in 
the bright sun. There is nothing so beautiful as 
a white frost, except the spring, when every bud 
is bursting, and every wood is getting full of wild- 
flowers, and every bird is singing. They sing al- 
together, each its own song, yet none is out of 
tune, even when the rooks join in. How is it, I 
wonder ? 

A tall, dark man, with a calm, grave face was 
looking out on the park and woods at Oldcourt— 
the park and woods that had been his and his 
fathers’ for generations. - He did look old for four- 
and-thirty. Many men look as young at forty. 
The Lees all turn gray soon—it seems to run in 
some families—and there were sme white hairs al- 
ready showing among the black. The face looked 
almost stern, till two little hands seized hold of 
one of his, then it looked down with a kindly smile 
on the early visitor. 

“Ah, Harry, my boy, I thought I should not 
see you again!” 

‘My dear old Michael, did you think I would 
let you go without saying a regular good-by? 
What a brute you must think me!” 

“No, I do not, but it is early for you. You 
shall have some breakfast with me, for I had near- 
ly forgotten it.” 

So they sat down, and Michael Lee told Harry 
he was to fish with his keeper, George Mitford, 
whenever he liked, and Frisky he was to consider 
his own while he was away ; and at that upjumped 
Harry and threw his arms round his neck and 
kissed him. 

“TI can’t think why you are going away,” said 
the boy. ‘‘I know you're sorry. I saw your face 
asIcamein, Why are you going?” 

“Why? Every body goes abroad sometimes, 
Harry. I shall be home again before Christmas, 
I dare say. What shall I bring you ?—the falling 
Tower of Pisa, or Mont Blanc?” 

‘“No, no; but I should like some red-hot lava 
from Mount Vesuvius, and a Mount St. Bernard 
dog: only a puppy, Michael. Are there any pup- 
pies, I wonder? you only read of big dogs, but I 
dare say there are some puppies sometimes ; don’t 
you think there must be?” 

Michael Lee thought there certainly could not 
be always big dogs unless there were puppies oc- 
casionally. 

‘Can you bring some red-hot lava in your port- 
manteau, Michael? I want it the color of that 
picture in your bedroom of Mount Vesuvius with 
the blue sky ; will you take an empty jam-pot from 
Mrs. Wilkins and fill it full for me? It will burn 
your clothes if you have it loose, won’t it?” 

Michael Lee thought it very probably would; 
and then he had to explain it would puzzle Michael 
Scott himself to bring him red-hot lava the color 
of Mount Vesuvius in the picture with the blue 
sky. Of course Harry asked who Michael Scott 
was? and his namesake had to explain how one 
word of his had cleft, not Mount Vesuvius, but 
the Eildon Hills in three, and how when his horse 
stamped his foot the bells in Notre Dame rang; 
and how he had told the Old Gentleman to mind his 
own business and carry him across the sea; and 
just then the dog-cart came round to the door, and 
Michael Lee said : 

“Here comes, not Diabolus, Harry, but Black 
Rover, and I must mount and fly, or I shall miss 
the train. Tell Mrs. Parker I was sorry not to see 
her to say good-by, and I hope she will come and 
take any flowers she likes; see, here is a note I 
had written, and was going to send; you take it 
for me; don’t lose it.” 

“Oh no, I won't lose it; and, Michael, may 
Katie ride Frisky ?” 

“*T do not think your sister cares for him now, 
Harry.” 

There was a change in the tone of voice; a 
thing children are very quick in 


little fellow quite, about five.or. prepen | of that 
sort, for I had pinafores—when she to ride 
Frisky, and she,liked it so much! and she used to 
oat GRU che 0 boat across the pool.. I 
can't t she never, does any thing j 
now! Can you, Michael?” ie 
Michael swallowed his hot tea without answer- 
ing; then the boy clung to him to say good-by, 


(It wanted 845 days to hismext birthday!) But 
when he was | gate, and he and old 
Sarah at the lodge: » dog-o. 

pear, and he sawsher-shake her 
eyes, and heard hersay,** There go 
man if ever there-was:one in th 








home. 


his death his wife was left with one daughter of 





ten and a baby a few mouths old. Two boys and 


Mr. Parker had been Michael Lee's tutor.. At! 





a girl had gone before him. I may as well say 
how they died. The fever was bad in the village. 
John Brown’s wife died of it and her two children, 
William Hodge, the drunken blacksmith, got it 
next, and he died. Then three or four cottages 
down that narrow lane with the pig-sties, and that 
pond which was always green and the water al- 
ways black, they got it. Then Mr. Harvey, who 
came from Manchester, and bought a good deal of 
land in Leamington, and built a large house, and 
stables, and green-houses, and hot-houses, and ice- 
houses, and all that (those cottages down the nar- 
row lane belonged to him), ‘‘ his” little daughter 
took it. He never let her go out of his own 
grounds, and thought there was what he called 
“no chance” of her getting it; but she did; and 
there is a little tomb with a white cross on it in 
the church at Leamington: and the cottages are 
comfortable now, and the pig-sties ct the end of 
the garden (not up against the one bedroom on the 
ground-floor), and the pond has been drained, and 
Mr. Harvey is not what he was when the fever be- 
gan, and he thanks God for it often, on his knees, 
though he is lonely, very lonely, never hearing 
her little feet pattering about now, except in his 
dreams. Many others had it, and Mrs. Parker 
was frightened. Four children under eight years 
old she had of her own, and she wished there were 
some Sisters of Mercy at Leamington, as there 
were at some places, who could take the good soup 
and wine to the poor sick ones, without the terrible 
fear pulling and gnawing at their hearts all the 
time that she had. That terrible fear! She had 
it—she could not help it, though her husband said, 

**My dear, I change my coat, I wash my hands 
and face, and then I trust.” 

She tried to trust too; but somehow the fear 
clung to her; and on Sunday night Arthur said: 

‘Mother, my throat is so sore.” He was only 
three and a half, and she tried to hope he did not 
know where his throat was, and that he would put 
his hand to his back, or leg, or any where else, 
only not to his throat, and she said, 

‘Where, my darling? where is it sore?” And 
the child put up his hand and said, 

‘¢ T mean where my dinner goes down, mother.” 
And then she knew her boy had got the fever; and 
the next day Mary said, ‘ 

“ Mother, just look what a lump there is unde 
my ear, by my cheek, and it hurts me so when I 
swallow; I hope I am not going to be ill, like papa 
said poor little Mary Brown was.” And she knew 
Mary had the fever too. 

Next Sunday, after the afternoon service, Arthur 
was buried, They had an old-fashioned way of 
ringing the bells at Leamington; they do not ev- 
ery where; but it was an old-fashioned place, and 
old fashions about Church things are best. They 
rang the curfew at Leamington always from Ad- 
vent to Lent, and they tolled the bell, when there 
was to be a funeral, all day, until the mourners 
and the coffin could be seen coming near the 
church; and then they rang a joyful peal for a 
minute or so—not like a wedding or any other 
peal; and it always sounded like a welcome—like 
the angels welcoming one more: one more who had 
passed through the waves of this troublesome 
world, and had reached the haven where we all 
would be. So, sitting by little Mary’s bed, wet- 
ting her hot lips, the mother heard the joyful peal 
ring out for Arthur, and she knelt down by Mary, 
and kissed her hot cheek; and Mary heard the 
bells too, and she opened her eyes and said, 

‘* Arthur will be with the daisies soon, mother ; 
he was so fond of daisies, and those double red 
ones.” 

Mary died that evening—Sunday evening; and 
when all was over, and the little fair thing lay with 
the little hands crossed on her breast, the mother 
turned away to change her dress, and wash her 
face and hands, and to ¢rust—trust to Him who had 
only taken what Hehad given. She might go and 
look at her youngest now ; she was no longer need- 
ed in the sick-room—it was empty. The little 
merry laugh as she went along the passage! Baby 
should be asleep; but babies in summer, in the 
long days so light, do not always do what they 
ought to do about going to sleep, and baby was 
laughing as she reached the door! So strange it 
sounded to hear a 


wo-year. 
baby, hugging the-kitten which had been beside 
little Mary, and fondled to the last. By the next 
Sunday two more were with the daisies beside Ar- 
the eldest, 






thur, and Katherine, the only child left 
them. 
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Katherine was sixteen then, and Mrs. Parker 

moved.to London for a twelvemonth, to give her 

the advantage of some better masters than Old- 


turned to her favorite cottage, and the pony, fish- 
ing, and boating were transferred to Harry, who 
was delighted with every thing after the confine- 
ment of London. A grave, quiet man was Michael 
Lee now: it was strange a child like Harry should 
be so devoted to him, yet so it was. Harry was 
his constant companion through his woods, mark- 
ing the trees, carrying his fishing basket, perfectly 
satisfied in his own mind he was of great use and 
assistance to Mr. Lee, whom he very soon learned 
to call Michael; and the grave, quiet man grew 
very fond of the boy, partly on his own account, 
for all loved Harry, and partly, ere many months 
were over, for the sake of his sister : and so at last 
he spoke to Mrs. "Parker. Katherine refused him, 
and he went abroad. Harry begged to write to 
him, and Michael Lee answered his letters, which 
contained a great deal of news of various kinds: 
such as the ewe with the black mark on her leg 
had three lambs again this year, and one was fed 
with a tea-pot. There was a blackbird’s nest in one 
of the red rhododendrons. Frisky was in great 
beauty, but it was very difficult to catch him now, 
as he would not come for corn when there was so 
much grass: he found the best way was to blow a 
cow’s-horn trumpet behind a bush, for Frisky came 
to see what the noise was, thinking the hounds 
were out, Harry believed, and then he was easily 
taken. A corn-crake had her legs mown off, sitting 
on her nest, by Thomas Smith, when they were 
mowing the mill meadow, and Harry had taken 
some of the eggs to see if Katie’s bantum would 
hatch them, etc., etc. Then came an account of a 
bad cold he had caught somehow, he could not tell 
how; boys never can; but he had not been allowed 
to go out fishing for some time, nor in the boat with 
George Mitfort. George had had a bad finger, but 
it was better, and he had a new baby, and Venus 
had puppies. It (the baby) was christened last 
Sunday ; it was a boy, which was much better than 
a girl, as it might be a keeper too some day. They 
were all beauties, especially one with a black nose; 
and had he been to Mount St. Bernard yet ? 

Harry’s next letter was finished by Mrs. Parker, 
and she told Mr. Lee the cold had become a cough, 
and that Dr. Watson thought it would be more 
prudent for him to winter at the sea-side. They 
were going to Beaumaris the end of September; 
and when Michael Lee received this letter he felt 
sure Harry was worse than his mother thought. 
During that winter at Beaumaris Harry had several 
letters from Mr. Lee. He thought his handwriting 
was changed, or that he was writing larger for him 
because he was a child; but he could always read 
Michael’s writing, he said, and was rather affronted. 
Then he did not hear for a long time, and at last he 
received a few lines, telling him he had been ill, and 
that Harry must not think he had forgotten him if 
he did not héar, for the doctor forbade his writing; 
it hurt his eyes. 

And then came several months, and Harry never 
heard, and he wanted to know so much how Michael 
was. His cough had never left him, and they were 
still at Beaumaris. He used to sit on the beach for 
hours, or go in a boat when it was fine ; sometimes 
row up past the Menai Bridge to the little fishing 
island, and land there to see all the sea wonders that 
are to be found on it; the sea anemones in countless 
numbers, of every color, hanging on the rough walls 
under the long masses of sea-weed ; the scarlet star- 
fish ; the great purple one, and fish, especially the 
little white-bait, looking like a sheet of silver, as they 
glided along at low-water in the weir, Sometimes 
they went in the other direction toward Puffin Island, 
but only on warm, dry days. Mrs. Parker's sweet 
face looked very anxious now, and Katherine was 
more gentle and loving to her little brother far than 
formerly. 

One day, in the middle of September, Harry 
came sooner from the beach than usual, through 
the little garden, into the house, and hiding his 
face on his mother’s knee, he sobbed out, “ I’ve 
seen Michael, and he’s quite blind.” 

By degrees he told his tale, 

“T was on the beach, mother; I was at that 
shell-stall ; I wanted a Venus’s ear, when all of a 
sudden I saw Michael come out of the hotel. I 
was sure it was he, and Simpson—you remember 
Mr. Simpson the butler—with him; and Simpson 
helped him down the steps, and I could not believe 
it was Michael hardly, but I left the shells and 
went to meet him, and when I got nearer I saw it 
was Michael; so I ran up to him, and his eyes 
were open; vui wien I had got hold of his hand 
he did not look at me, only said, ‘Oh, Harry, my 
boy, how are you—are you better?’ And I said, 
‘My cough is not very bobbish; but oh, Michael, 
what is Simpson doing walking with you?’ And 
then he smiled very quietly, and held my hands, 
and said, ‘Simpson shall go now, and you will 
take care of a poor blind man.’ And I said, ‘Oh, 
Michael, you're not blind ; your eyes are quite open, 
and you must wear spectacles; but I hope you 
won't look like old Matthew at home.’ It was very 
foolish of me, but I did not like to believe it; and 
he shook his head, and drew my hand through his 
arm, and said, ‘Now we can take a walk near the 
sea, and talk about it ;’ and so we walked a little, 
and he said he could not write, and he wanted to 
hear about me, and the doctor said the sea-side 
would do him good, and so he came here last night. 
He is at the hotel, the Bulkeley Arms, and he 
thought I was sure to come on the beach and would 
see him, and I saw him as he was coming down 
steps, so I was not long about that. But he 
blind, quite blind, mother, and I am to lead 
about: he says he likes to have me better 

mother. I wanted him to come here 
with me, but he did not like to come until I 
told you, he said.” 
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very quietly, and thought no one saw her—she was 


mistaken. - 
Mr. Lee came with ‘in the afternoon; he 
was quieter and grave? than before, and Harry was 


always with him whe it was warm enough for 
him to be out of doors; and Michael Lee would 
come and sit with him when the prevent- 
ed the boy leaving the house. brought 


him to the garden gate, and then he was able to 
walk up the little garden by himself. Sometimes 
Mrs. Parker walked with him, and a few times 
Katherine had helped him, but her hand always 
trembled as it rested on his and he would try 
and grope about by himself than ask her; 
and then Harry called her stupid for not offering. 
It was the 25th of October, a very wild day. 
Harry was not so well, lying on the couch, look- 
ing out of the window, watching the thick muddy 
waves rolling in angrily one after the other. The 
ferry-boat was not crossing, it was so very rough. 
Something was coming, the boatmen said, as they 
smoked their pipes and looked out to sea, It was 


-worse by the evening. How the wind howled! 


And the tide was in, every now and then dash- 
ing over the sea-wall into the road, my lay 
watching the angry waves. He had never seen 
the Straits so rough before. Mich#el could not 
see it, but he heard the roaring of the waters, and 
he hummed the line— a 

And the night-rack came rolling up, ragged and brown. 

‘It will be a terrible night, Harry, I fear,” he 
said. 

“Tt will indeed, Michael. I was thinking you 
would scarcely get back to the hotel.” 

Ay, a terrible night it was; one to be much re- 
membered in Anglesea. As they spoke the big 
iron ship was rolling about in the thick fog, hop- 
ing for a pilot, hoping to reach Liverpool that 
night; and before Michael Lee reached the Bulke- 
ley Arms the big iron ship was thumping against 
the iron coast only @ few miles away. The iron 
coast was the harder. The great masts 
and fell, shivéred so that Katherine's little 
broke off pieces em afterward. And 
all was over—w the big iron ship was b 
to pieces—when “the storm had ceased, and the 
waves thereof were still,” some bottles of Cham- 
pague and pickles were found unbroken amidst the 
rocks, which were covered with big iron bolts 
wrenched out of the big iron ship that ss 
agony! Scarcely credible if read in a novi 
yet it is true, Verily “truth is strange some- 
times, stranger than fiction !” 

So these two sat watching and listetiing to the 
storm that evening, and at last Harry said: 

“Michael, I have been thinking of such a good 
plan.” 

And Michael said, ‘‘ Have you, my boy? What 
about ?” . 

And Harry said, ‘‘ About you, Michael. I know 
you don’t like having Simpson with you always; 
and, you see, I’m not strong enough to read a great 
deal, or go out when it’s not fine. They think I’m 
made of sugar, or salt, or and that I 
shall melt; and I’ve been thinking if you bad a 
wife it would be much better. I thought Katie 
would do so nicely, and then, when you go back 
to Oldcourt, she or I would always be with you. 
If mother wanted her you could fall back on me. 
And she reads ever so long without getting tired, 
and writes 80 fast too. Do you think it a good 
plan, Michael?” 

“‘ My dear Harry,” the quiet voice said, and then 

stopped. 
“*Qh, what a monster! It’s bigger than any 
yet. There, it’s broke over the pier, I declare; 
such a wave, Michael, you never saw. Well, but 
what do you think about Katie?” 4 

“T think, Harry, for once you have forgotten I 
am blind,” Michael Lee answered. 

“No, [have not, Michael; that’s the very thing 
made me think you ought to have a wife. If you 
weren't there’s no reason for it. You could fish, 
and shoot, and ride, and read, and write, and do 
every thing yourself, and she might be in the way 
and want you for just when you had 
got your gun, perhaps. I think you'd find her so 
useful now, that’s what put it into my head.” 

“ Harry, I thought of it a long time ago, when 
I was not blind, and she would not be my wife 
even then. I am glad of it now, Harry, for her 
sake.” But the deep low voice had no gladness 
in it. 

Up started the boy from the couch. 

“Oh, Michael, you don’t really mean you ever 
asked Katie to be your wife before ?” 

“Yes, Harry, I do mean even that.” 

“ And Katie said she would not like to be, Mi- 
chael ?” 

* Yes, Harry.” 

‘‘What a shame! Oh, Michael, it makes me 
almost wish I'd been a girl myself. I’m sure J 
should have liked it very much.” He threw him- 
self back on the couch and coughed. Michael 
could not see how his color went and came. So 
neither of them spoke. And when he had done 
coughing he rested a little; then he said: “I might 
have been strong enough for a girl, perhaps ; there’s 
not muc’ ‘n them ever, though Katie’s much stron- 
ger tha. { am. She's a great deal older, that’s 
one thing. I wonder if I shall ever be as old as 
Katie; she’s nearly out of her teensnow. Do you 
know, Michael, sometimes I think I never shall. 
You can’t see me now, or you would know how 
thin I have grown—a scarecrow. I’m a 
great deal taller, but my hands are so thin, my 
fingers look so long, and they’re so white com- 
pared to other boys’ I see on the beach. Some 
of the boys from the grammar-school I often watch 
playing cricket by the castle, and such nice brown 
hands they've got, I’m quite ashamed of mine. 
It’s not manly to have such white hands. Do 
you think I ever shall be a man, Michael ?” 

Michael felt for the boy’s hand, and stroked it 
in his own. He knew it was very thin and soft, 
though he could not see how white it was. He 
stroked it a few moments, and then he said: 

“Harry, my boy, if you never are, remember 
there is a better Land than this, where you will 





be strong, and I shall see again. We must both 
think of that, Harry, and be patient. It is hard 
work often, is it not?” 

“Very; and sometimes I’m so cross when I 
can’t sleep, Michael. I know what you mean. 
You think I shall never get any better; you mean 
my cough will go on getting worse, and I shall get 
thinner and thinner, and weaker and weaker, and 
then I shall die. I hope I shall go to heaven, 
Michael. I don’t think I have done any thing very 
wicked ; you know I’ve not been at school much 
among other boys, so it’s not been so difficult. I 
remember, though, I helped to drown some puppies 
once. I could not help watching Thomas do it, 
and then I remember I held one under the water, 
when I saw it put up its poor little head. I can’t 
think what made me, and afterward I remember 
poor old Flo came and smelled my hands and licked 
them, and I felt so sorry then. Well, Michael, I'll 
try and be patient, and not be cross any more, and 
if I die when I’m a boy, you'll be sure to know me 
when you come, Michael; and if I were to live to 
be a man, you might not, you know, Michael; I 

have changed so, and it’s eighteen months 

Since you saw me, Michael. But I want to 

ask you about Katie again. Did she mean she did 
not like you?” 

“Not like me well enough, Harry, she meant.” 

"Pon my word, Michael, then I think she's 
changed her mind, and I'll tell you why. WhenI 
came back the first day I met you and told her and 
mother you were blind, she never spoke, certainly, 
but she cried; I saw her, and often I see her eyes 
full of tears after you've been here.” 

** Yes; she is sorry for me, Harry, that is all.” 

‘*T don’t think itts all, Michael. Mother's very 
sorry for you, but she doesn’t cry. Here come 
three more schooners going to anchor round the 
Point: there’s a regular fleet of them.” 

The door opened ; how the wind howled! It 
was Katherine, bringing Harry’s medicine. She 
put it down on the little table by him, and smoothed 
his hair and kissed his forehead. ‘‘ Such a storm, 
Harry, comingon!” Harry pulled her down close 
to him, and whispered something. Michael could 
not hear all; but his own name he heard several 
times. Then Katherine stood upright, and said: 

“Hush, Harry; will you take your medicine ?” 
And Michael heard her voice tremble. 

“No, I won't take it, Katie, till you answer my 
question ; and my cough’s been very bad this even- 
ing, so I ought to have it at once. Michael says, 
you said you'd rather not be his wife, and I want 
to know if you'd rather not now, or if you've 
changed your mind about it.” 

“ Harry, no more of this, or I shall go back to 
Oldcourt,” said the quiet, calm voice, not quiet or 
calm now. 

“ He is too young to know all he is saying; for- 
give him,” he added. 

**Oh, Michael, don’t be angry with me; but in- 
deed she’s quite crimson, and the tears in her eyes ; 
and if you would only just ask her yourself, you 
would see. Dear Michael, you know I shall never 
live to be a man; and after I’ve got thinner and 
thinner, and weaker and weaker, you'll have no 
one to take any care of you, and I feel so sure Katie 
would like it now, though she didn’t then.” 

“Harry, I told you your sister was very sorry 
for me, nothing more.” 

‘*Sorry! she was very sorry when the cat died. 
I don’t mean that, I can see her face, and you 
can’t. How stupid you are, Michael! Oh, Katie, 
you know he doesn’t like asking you now he’s 
blind; and, if I were you, I would just put my 
arms round his neck, and tell him I should like it 
so much, without his asking me.” 

“No, Harry, you could not, if you were me,” 
said Katherine, and her voice was more than trem- 
bling now, it was sobbing. 

She was a prisoner; Harry had tight hold of her 
hand ; and when he talked of growing weaker and 
weaker, and thinner and thinner, she had knelt be- 
side him, between his couch and Michael Lee; and 
the blind man knew by her voice she was kneeling 
down, and he stretched out his hand, and it rested 
on her.small head and bright glossy hair. Kathe- 
rine was not pretty; but she was tall and slight, 
with a small head set on her throat like a queen, 
and quantities of bright glossy hair twisted round 
and round, He, Michael Lee, put his hand on it, 
and'said: ‘‘ Katherine,” and that was all: and she 
did not answer at first, only he felt her turn from 
Harry’s couch more toward him, and then she said, 


“ Can’t you see me the least bit, Michael?” 

And he said, “‘ No, Katherine ; I would give all 
Se ee ee ee a 

ng. 

And then Harry said: ‘I'll tell you, Michael, 
what she looks like, and don’t give Oldcourt and 
Frisky and all away for nothing but that. She’s 
not so red as she was, but she’s crying. Oh, now 
she’s hid her face, and I can’t tell you what she’s 


She had hidden her face, but it was hidden on 
Michael Lee's other and he felt her hot tears 


i 


“1 sha’n’t be satisfied till you have 
arms round his neck and told him you 
sorry for ever ha’ 





“IT pray God you may never repent, my Kathe- 
rine. And Harry, my boy, you can see her fac®, 
and I can not, as you said just now; and if ever 
, I trust to you to 


for now, with this black sheet before me, which 
makes even your dear face as dark as t, I 
would not give you up, even to see the e 
light of heaven and the green again. I 
would rather be blind with you without 
you, Katherine,” i, 

She did not answer, but she her face to 
his and kissed it; and Harry his white, 
thin face and rested it on ) , and 

id: ? 

‘*Michael, I wish I could make over to 
you. There’s the fishing at, splendid 

without 







happiest days you've given me, A 
I hope you'll like her much better 
and if she isn’t happy it’s her 
certain. Fancy not 


ud 


Never sell him for a cart. break 


his heart, I know it wo He'd pull 
it; he'd pull any thing; but I’m certain it would 
break his heart. rey 

And Michael Lee promised al 
be cared for as if he were the in the 
land; and the little white face lovingly 
into the poor blind eyes, and then to say: 


“ think it was so very rum of 8 ever think- 
ing she would not like it. Don’t you, Michael?” 

And they both laughed and kissed ‘him, and 
then the boy said he must go and tell his mother, 
for it was all his doing, every bit. And that even- 
ing, after tea, they all sat by Harry's couch, all 
the time the big iron ship was break, break, break- 
ing, on those cold gray stones, just across the isl- 
and. 





THE CAVALRY FIGHT NEAR 
CULPEPPER, . 


Our special artist, Mr. A. R. Waud, sends us a 
sketch which we reproduce on pages 424 and 425, 
representing General Buford’s cavalry charge upon 
Stuart’s rebel forces near Culpepper. Mr. Waud 
writes: 

‘* CHARGE OF A PORTION OF BUFORD’S COMMAND. 

‘This charge had to be made across a meadow 
intersected by four ditches, in jumping which some 
horses fell, their riders getting trampled under 
foot. At the other side of this field the ground 
rose to the woods, which also extended along the 
right flank. On the left of the road, upon the 
ridge, was a house used as Stuart’s head-quarters, 
afterward captured—to its left a battery which 
shelled our men till they closed upon the rebs, the 
case and canister killing more of their men than 


ours. 
**On the right of the road three battalions were 
drawn up in column of companies, supported by a 
brigade in line of battle, and on the left a regiment 
was posted. Against them General Buford sent 
two regiments. These had to come out of the 
woods and form under fire from the batteries. 
The Sixth Pennsylvania, formerly Lancers, led the 
charge, Which was directed against the centre bat- 
talion.” The Sixth fell upon these with great gal- 
lantry, and, regardless of the chances of flahk attack 
from the other battalions, drove them, fighting hand 
to hand, through the brigade in reserve, and then 
wheeling about, passed round the 
right, and resumed position for another charge 
The 








THE REBEL WORKS ASSAULTED BY THE BRIGADES 
OF GENERAL RANSOM AND COLONEL SMITH. 
** Heap-Quaz Ma gyor-GENERAL M‘Puerson. 
sas Sune 2, 1863. 
The shows the position of the rebels, so 
the brigades of General 
Ransom and Colonel Smith. 
“ The charge of the battalion of the 13th Regu- 


and but two or three officers 


Captains E being 
placed at the foot of the parapet by Captain Ewing 
as he was shot, 

“TI never have seen colors so torn as were these 
after this charge; in one of the flags 
cehty chet Sian tb be Soantes, . 

of Ransom’s Brigade were 
placed by that officer’s own hand at the 
foot of the opposite angle of the work ; in his single 
brigade the loss was over four hundred killed and 
wounded. To this brigade is also accorded every 
credit for desperate valor. 

‘To the extreme left of the picture is seen Fort 
Hill, one of the strongest of the rebel works. ‘The 
name of the fort in the centre of the sketch I have 
not been able to ascertain. The approach of Gen- 


eral Sherman is within a short distance (seventy- 
five s) of the rebei work. 

“To the t of the sketch are the batteries 
Whitehouse, Hart, and others, under the command 
of Major Taylor, Chief of Artillery of General 
Sherman's 

“The brigade of General Ransom is composed of 
est Illinois, Colonel Nevis, killed ; Seventy- 
second Colonel Staring, wounded ; Ninety- 
fifth mete, Gototel Humphrey, severely re. 
ed; Seventeenth Wisconsin, Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Mahon; Fourteenth Wisconsin, Colonel Ward. 
The colors of each of those regiments were a. the 
foot of parapet, those of the Fourteenth Wis- 
placed there by General Ransom.” 
420 and 421 we illustrate two of our 


if 


“ BATTERY POWELL. 7 

“From this work the rebel Fort Hill and our 
work for its capture are in good view. 

“The nearness of this work to the line of rebel 

sharp-shooters has rendered the protection of the 

gunners in ¢very way necessary 


eager te 
ware of the sharp-eyed ‘reb.’ At such times the 
zip-zip of a shot has its effect. 

‘* Some of the rifle-shot that are found after pass- 
ing through the embrasures are hollow ; some burst. 
As yet, these diminutive shelis have done no dam- 
age. Still in advance of this work Captain Pow- 
ell and General Ransom are building a work. All 
these works are exceedingly creditable to their 
builders. 


“ BATTERY HICKENLOOPER. 

“This work, constructed by Major Andrew 
Hickenlooper, of General M‘Pherson’s staff, is the 
most thoroughly complete as an approach, offens- 
ive and defensive, of any such attempt as yet 
planned around Vicksburg. Its nearness to the 
rebel works can be realized by an examination of 
the cut. From this position the opposing forces 
are within talking-voice distance of each other. 
It is not unusual to hear some of our men request 
an Alabama or Carolina friend to raise his head 
‘just a leetle higher’ above the rebel works, in or- 
der to have a fair shot. Frequently a hat is raised 
by a ramrod above our works, to draw the fire of 
the enemy, while sharp-shooters at another angle 
are noting and drawing «a fine sight on the rebel 
marksmen.” 

THE FIGHT AT MILLIKEN’S BEND, 

Mr. Dav‘s also sends us a sketch of the sharp 

fight at Milliken’s Bend, where a small body of 


Twartr-szconp Day m Ruan ov Vickxssune, 
June 9, 1868. 

from the Yuzoo have given me the fol- 

of the fight at Milliken's Bend, in which 
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was on its way 
in camp by « rebel force 
The first intimation that the com- 
ved from 
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be 100 and 500 wounded; but few of this number 
were white men. 
ry 
a et ——— 
‘A RAID AMONG THE RICE 


PLANTATIONS, 


On page 429 we illustrate the recent raid of Col: 
onel Montgomery’s Second South Carolina Volun- 
teers (colored) among the Rice Plantations of Sorih 
Carolina. The author of the sketch which we re- 
produce, Surgeon Robinson, writes as follows : 

“Sr, Sumon’s Istanp, Groner, June 8, 1368. 

“y arse sketch of the operations of Col- 
onel James Montgomery (formerly of Kansas), of 
the Second South Carolina Volunteers (colored), in 
the interior of South Carolina, among the rice 

on the Combahee. 

“ We destroyed a vast amount of rice, corn, and 
cotton, stored in the barns and rice-mills, with 
many valuable steam-engines. We broke the 
sluice-gates and flooded the fields so that the pres- 
ent crop, which was growing beautifully, will be a 
total loss. We carried out the t's proc- 
lamation too, and brought eway about 800 coutra- 
bands, 150 of whom are now serving their country 
in the regiment which liberated them. The rest 
were old men, women, and children. The rebel 
loss from our visit must amount to several millions 
of dollars. We are now about commencing opeza- 
tions on the Georgia coast. 

‘*We skirmished all day with the rebels, but 
escaped without the loss ofa man. Thcir cavalry 
killed and wounded some of the slaves as they 





swarmed to the protection of the old flag.” 
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ARMY BEEF SWIMMING THE OCCOQUAN RIVER, VIRGINIA.—Skrtcuep ny Mr, A. R. Waup.—[See Pace 427.] 
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THE BATTLE AT MILLIKEN’S BEND.—Sxercuep sy Mr. Tuzopore R. Davis,—[Szr Pace 427.] 








Jury 4, 1863.) 






































RAID OF SECOND SOUTH CAROLINA VOLUNTEERS (COL. MUNIGUMERY) 





A TYPICAL NEGRO.’ 


WE publish herewith three portraits, from pho- 
tographs by M‘Pherson and Oliver, of the negro 
Gorpon, who escaped from his master in Missis- 
sippi, and came into our lines at Baton Rouge in 


taken prisoner by the rebels, who, infuriated be- 
yond measure, tied him up and beat him, leaving 
him for dead. He came to life, however, and once 
more made his escape to our lines, 


AMONG ‘THE RIC 


as guide, and on one expedition was unfortunately 1 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





By way of illustrating the degree of brutality 
which slavery has developed among the whites in 
the section of country from which this negro came, 
we append the following extract from a letter in 
the New York Times, recounting what was told by 





March last. One of these portraits represents the aie 
man as he entered our lines, with clothes torn and | 

covered with mud and dirt from his long race } 

through the swamps and bayous, chased as he had 
been for days and nights by his master with sev- 
eral neighbors and a pack of blood-hounds ; anoth- 
er shows him as he underwent the surgical exam- 
ination previous to being mustered into the service 
—his back furrowed and scarred with the traces 
of a whipping administered on Christmas-day 
last ; and the third represents him in United States 
uniform, bearing the musket and prepared for 
duty. 

This negro displayed unusual intelligence and 
energy. In order to foil the scent of the blood- 
hounds who were chasing him he took from his 
plantation onions, which he carried in his pockets. 
After crossing each creck or swamp he rubbed his 
body freely with these onions, and thus, no doubt, 
frequently threw the dogs off the scent. 

At one time in Louisiana he served our troops 











GORDON AS HE ENTERED OUR LINES. i 














GORDON UNDER MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
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E PLANTATIONS ON THE COMBAHEE, S. C.—{Ser Pace 427.] 


the refugees from Mrs. Griixsptie's estate on the 
Black River: 


The treatment of the slaves, they say, has been growing 
worse and worse for the last six or seven years, 

Flogging with a leather strap on the naked body is com- 
mon ; also, paddling the body with a hand-saw wntil the 
skin is a mass of blisters, and then breaking the blisters 
with the teeth of the saw. They have “ very often” seen 
slaves stretched out upon the ground with hands and feet 
held down by fellow-slaves, or lashed to stakes driven into 
the ground for *‘ burning.” Handfuls of dry corn-husks 
are then lighted, and the burning embers are whipped off 
with a stick so as to fall in showers of live sparks ugem the 
naked back. This is continued until the victinn is govered 
with blisters. If in his writhings of torture the Slave gets 
his hands free to brush off the fire, the burning brand is 
applied to them. 

Another method of punishment, which is inflicted for 
the higher order of crimes, such as running away, or oth- 
er refractory conduct, is to dig « hole in the ground large 
enough for the slave to squat or lie down in. The victim 
is then stripped naked and placed in the hole, and a cov- 
ering or grating of green sticks is laid over the opening. 
Upon this a quick fire is built, and the live embers sifted 
through upon the naked flesh of the slave, until his body 
is blistered and swollen almost to bursting. With just 
enough of life to enable him to crawl, the slave is then 
allowed to recover from his wounds if he can, or to end 
his sufferings by death. 

**Charley Sloo” and “Overton,” two hands, were both 
murdered by these cruel tortures. ‘Sloo" was whipped 
to death, dying under the infliction, or soon after punish- 
ment. * Overton” was laid naked upon bis face and burn- 


ed as above described, ro that the cords of his legs and the 
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muscles of the back refused longer to perform their office. 
He'was, nevertheless, forced into the field to labor, but 
being crippled, was unable to move quick enough to suit 
** Jeens:” so one day, in a fit of passion, he struck him 
on the head with a heavy stick and killed him, 
Tom" had the consumption, but was forced to work in 
he cotton-field. One night he was missing from his cab- 
in. Two days afterward his body was found in the field, 
where he had failen and died on his way home. 


“The poor old slave had gone to rest,” 


Edmund, belonging on the Widow Gillespie's 

has been a witness of or knowing to several cases of pun- 
ishment by the burning process. Two of these were of 
girls belonging to the Widow G., in New Orleans, and the 
others oceurring on her ‘*island plantation,” before re- 
ferred to. America, wife of Essex, one of the women in 
the party, related to me the particulars of one case, as fol- 
lows: There was a middle-aged woman in the family, 
named Margaret, who bad « aursing child. Mrs. Gilles- 
pie ordered Margaret to wean the child. The babe was 
weakly, and Margaret did not wish todoso. Mrs. G, told 
her that she would examine her breast the next Monday, 
and, if she found any milk in it, she would punish her se- 
verely. Monday came round, and on that day Margaret's 
stent was to spin eighteen * _ but she 
did not finish it. At night the examination 
tock place, and the breast of Margaret gave but too con- 
vincing proof that, in obedience to the yearnings of a mo- 
ther’s heart, she had spurned the threat of the inhuman 
mistress. Mra, G, then ordered the handsaw, the leather 
strap, and a wash-bowl of water. The woman was laid 
upon her tace, her clothes stripped up to around her neck, 
and “* Becky” and “ Jane” were called to hold her hands 
and feet. rs. Gillezpie then paddled her with the hand- 
over her victim. Aft- 
er a one hundred blows she changed to the 
use of the 


this infliction the screams 
faint moan, but the ‘* sound of the whip’ contin until 
nearly ll o'clock. “Jane” was then ordered to bring the 
hot tonge, the woman was turned over upon her back, and 
Mrs, Gillespie atterapted to Fog the woman's be ony 
with the heated implement. writhings of the . 
however, foiled her ae SS oes the breasts the 


y 
terrible infliction ‘‘Jeems” came out of his 


the 

niggers so." He “did not wish them punished in that 

way." Her answer was, “ They wout mind me, and I will 
” 


Margaret w: long 
recovering from her wounds. Rose Ann, who was child's 
find and hom: 
down town with him 


left at Mrs. Turner's, a “* grass-widow,” living in Cam) 
Street, below Julia. It was found after a enna hunt a 
Mre. G. aceused Rose 


brought home, of not trying to find 
the boy at first. She ordered her hands to be crossed and 
tied over ber head; she was upon her back on the 


floor, her hands to 

the extension table. In this position her pees was ex- 
posed, the poker heated in the stove, to make the 
punishment the more humiliating as well as most acute, 
the hot instrument was applied to the most tender part of 
her body. She then gave her fifty lashes and let her loose. 
This horrible idiosyncracy seemed to be a favorite metho! 
of torture with the widow. America, who saw and related 
these facts to the writer, in the presence of several of her 
fellow-slaves, suffered a similar punishment on the planta- 
tion only a few months since. She is a seamstress, and 
had by mistake sewed in twosleeves of Mra. G.*s daughter's 
dress the wrong way. For this offense she was laid upon 
a board upon a ladder, her hands and feet secured, and a 
leather strap and buckle tightly fastened around her stom- 
ach and going under the ladder. Having previously placed 
the tongs in the fire, she ordered them brought and began 
pinching and burning her about tiie thighs, abdomen, and 
other parts until they were baked and stiff. This species 
ef refined torture seemed to be a favorite one with her. 
On another occasion ‘* America” says she was whipped 
with a new “ yellow cowhide” until her flesh ceased to feel 
the blows. Mrs. G. then bronght a bottle of “ No. 6,” and 
with a small sponge wet the lacerated parts with the fiery 
liquid, causing the most intense torture she ever experi- 
enced. Edmund, Essex, and the rest assert that it was a 
very common thing to see a slave carried by force to the 
bedroom or the shed-room of Madame for punishment. 
She would order him to undress, and with her own hands 
apply the lash until she became exhausted. 





A DUEL OR TWO. 


Suortty after the battle of Waterloo an un- 
lucky pamphlet found its way into Frescati, the con- 
versation-rooms at the watering-place of Bagnéres. 
This pamphlet took pretty much the same odd view 
of the battle of Toulouse as M. Thiers has recent- 
ly done of Waterloo. An Englishman chanced to 
take it up, and wrote on the margin that “every 
thing in it was false; that Lord Wellington had 
gained a complete victory, and the French army 
were indebted to his generosity for not having been 
put to the sword.” A hot young Frenchman of the 
place, named Pinac, at once called out the indis- 
creet Englishman. Every thing was done to ac- 
commodate matters; and we are told that even the 
authorities delicately and considerately interfered, 
so far as moral suasion might be effectual. But all 
these good offices proved ineffectual, and the repre- 
sentatives of the two nations met on the ground. 
Poor Pinac gave one more illustration of the in- 
sufficiency of this mode of adjusting a quarrel, for 
at the first fire he received the Englishman’s ball 
in the stomach, and died shortly after. 

The season after the first abdication of Napoleon, 
and more particularly after the battle of Waterloo, 
‘was, it is well known, very fruitful in quarrels be- 
tween French and English officers. That pleasant 
gossip, Captain Gronow, has furnished many inci- 
dents illustrative of this spirit. It is a fact, that 
the French spent days and nights practicing fenc- 
ing; aud even resorted to the device of dressing 
up fencing-masters in officers’ clothes, and setting 
them to pick quarrels with the English. It be- 
came impossibie for these latter to avoid a conflict 
with men burning with rage and mortification, and 
determined to insult their conquerors, At Bor- 
deaux, the Frenchmen used to come across the Ga- 
ronne for the express purpose of picking a quarrel ; 
and as the challenge usually came from the English, 
the French had the choice of weapons, and invari- 
ably selected their favorite small-sword. Strange 
to say, the result was usually in favor of our coun- 
trymen, who, being utterly helpless at carte, and 
tierce, and all the niceties of the exercise, uncon- 
sciously reproduced the scene in Moliére’s Bour- 
geois, rushed on, in defiance of guards and passes, 
and cut down their enemy at once. . In vain the 
a protested that this was “ brutal” and 
“‘unchivalrous,” that it was a crying outrage 
against ‘‘ les régles d’escrime.” Stalwart English- 
men stood by their friend, and, producing loaded 
pistols, threatened to shoot any who attempted to 
interfere. This system gradually produced a more 
wholesome state of feeling. 

One night « party of English and Irish officers 
were at the little Théatre de la Gaité, where some 





French officers tried the usual devices to engage 
them in a quarrel. The Frenchmen had their 
swords, which they drew at once, with the alacrity 
of their country; unfortunately, the Anglo-Hi- 
bernian party had none. They, however, rapidly 
broke up all the chairs and tables at hand, and 
converting the into useful weapons of 
offense, shivered every sword opposed to them, ut- 
In the delicate situ- 


sible to brook the offensive behavior of the natives, 
and their studious insults. And the English au- 
thorities knew the temper of the situation so well, 
that none of the surviving offenders were visited 
with severe punishment. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lake Superior Line! 





PLANET, METEOR, 
CITY OF CLEVELAND, 
TRAVELER, ILLINOIS, 


Iron City, and Northern Light. 
One 


of the above 
IGAN, at 10 o'clock, A.M., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
da ee Satureny of each week, daring ess of Navi- 





Sent free by mail for 60 cents. 


Dyspepsia Tabléts, 
For INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, &c.— Manufac- 
oes No. 207 Centre 8t., New York. 
Price 50 cents per box. Sold by Druggists generally. 
Note Papers and Wedding Cards. 





gram. A y" 
Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Note and Letter Papers, 
as well as the last styles, constantly for sale. 


Attention, Soldiers! 


Every soldier should have 
a BADGE WITH HIS 
NAME MARKED DISs- 
TINCTLY upon it. The 
Subscribers will forward to 
any soldier in the Army a 
solid Silver Badge, with his 
Hann p bene me gloat 
ment e on 
receipt of One Dollar. The 
above cut represents size 
and style of Lay = furnish- 








5S NY. 


MANTILLAS. 
BRODIE’S 
GRAND OPENING 


Spring Mantillas 


Took place this Week at 


300 Canal Street. 


Never before has he made a better 
DISPLAY, 
And claims still to be 


“The Leader of Fashions.” 








certain to act in one of two ways; it may stay the 
SS ee at once, and restore the 
by discharge of the contents of the or- 
ns, to be followed almost ae ye Ay entire relief 


‘om the good things 
of life. That it 


in one of these 
ways is as certain as that 
No landsman, and, above all, no lady, should go to sea 
without a supply of Hosrerrer’s Brrrers—the purest ton- 
ic and the most powerful restorative extant, 
Sold by all druggists and family grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, \ 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY ‘mene 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrssurcu, Pa. 
Deror ror New York, 428 Broapway. 





ed. It can d to 

any garment. Adress 
DROWNE & MOORE, 

Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 


A CARD. 

Important to Tourists. Mr. Semmons begs to inform 
the Travelling Public that he has consented to open a 
branch of his store at . 

No. 123 Broadway, opp. Post Office, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 








Opera 
Pocket Double 
suitable for tourists and sportsmen. 

The business in New York will still be open. Catalogues 
sent free by enclosing stamp. 


SEMMONS, Oculist’s 
669; Broadway, opp. Bond St., N. Y. 


AN oa —S bey ty for all Loar 
ing Farms, ew settlement 

Hammonton, 30 miles southeast of ; fine cli- 
mate; best fruit soil and markets in the Union; $15 to 
$20 per acre. Terms easy. For full information apply to 
R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. Letters an- 
swered. Route to the land.—Leave Vine Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 7} A. M. or 8} P. M. for Hammonton. 


- Musquito Shield or Guard. 


J. HAVENS PATENT.—For the Army, Navy, Travel- 
or one troubled 



















LENGTH- 








Glass, of the greatest transparent power, [2 




















tribution, Bed 88x51. Price 
Apply to HARPER & 
















est discovery of the 
of two pe for return Lee Cc, 
BROWN & CO., No. 74 Bleecker Sirect, N.Y. - 


160 Needles 25° 


ARTLETT’S BURNISHED NEEDLES “Sew Easier.”” 
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AT YOUR OWN HOMES.—' 98 CAN 
ALIZE A HUNDRED DOLLARS “t 
sils required except those found in every 
oot disceresy of We nn eee ¢ 





All sizes. Free by mail. Bartlett's Needle and Sewing 
Furnishing 442 Broadway, N. Y, 


NS, 


INVIGOR-* 
ATES, 


NOURISHES, 


?S AMBOLINE is a rare com 
extracts from Flowers, and for the 
BEAUTY, and PERMANENT VIGOR of the 







RUTA BAGA 
SEEDS. 


The Subscribers have this day issued their 


Annual Turnip Seed Circular, 

Desig.ed to convey information exclusively to those who 
gists, Booksellers, or Merchants. "It will be mailed with, 
gists, Booksellers, or its. It will be mailed with- 
out charge to all such who may apply. 

&®™~ Here it may be only necessary to state that the va- 
Se ee nee oy oe Pen ee eee 
approved, and t! 

Every SEep 18 THE PRopuce or 


BLOOMSDALE, 


Raised with critical care, and will prove to be entitled 
to the highest confidence. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 


ie. S8 snl 33 Cee 


$15 Per Day Easy $16 
And a Watch Free. 

Employment for everybody, male and female. 100,000 

7ehy SPEED, and ebfidzen wanted wo 0k 0 ioe 
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thing mtly needed by every person. m 
sent free by mail for cents that retails for $2, by 
R. L. WO) » 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Wout Spe ey Den eetGaate weer 
Great, New, Indispensable, Novel, and Complete Cham- 
pion Prize Stati.«ry Variety and Yankee Notion Pack- 
ogee: containing fi.vst quality Writing Material, Yankee 

otions, Soldier's Friend, Housekeeper’s Com Por- 
traits Fifty sure Ways to get Rich, Needles, 
Pins, Buttons, Thread, &c., &c. Contents of —> 
worth over §2 00, all for 25cents. We givea fine Watch, 

t 





Most Extensive Agency House in the U. 8. 


WONDERFUL. 
The greatest Book ever published. Satifacfion guaran- 
teed to every one. Sent to any address on receipt of ten 


RICHARDS & Co., Pustisners, Box 3131, 
87 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


$165 00 PER DAY. 





Agents wanted all through the country to sell our New 
Style Carp Tuermomerers (eight d patterns) ; 
also, 20 other new and usesful patented Articles. Great 


i Box 313 
RICHARDS & Co., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our Celebrated Crys- 
tal Cement. Warranted to stand Hot Water and Fire, and 
mend every Article. Fine Watch, correct timekeeper, that 
will sell for $15, given free to Agent. One elegant 
eo re Jewelry, New Style, given with every bottle. 

RICHARDS & Co., 87 and 89 Nassau St., N. Y. 


P. S.—One dozen Bottles Cement and 12 rich prizes 
sent on receipt of $1 75. 














‘* Beneficial where the hai * i. ‘ 
aged . mam 0 a Ladies’ Ready-Made Undergarments 
Py... or t any thing which so perfectly answers or 
ne 
“+ After being BALD for over seven ‘AM Sizes, Patterns, Qualities, and Prices in assortment in- 
covered the entize scalp with NEW HAIR.” ppemete aer fome ba amy Lady unexpectedly 
For sale Spall Devggiioeee py iy executed by express, C.0.D. 
in bores, containing two bottles price $1. Manufact mf nt ee ee 
a BANNISTER, $ Oe ee eae vent for a 
~ . ‘New York. wide booleom aaa -” 
a ©. F. SHULTS, Troy New York. 
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RET ATW PRICES, 
goods. i bee Pen in 

8 to 12 hours. Send 
Manuf. ,64 Nassan St.,.N.Y 
De. Wrrrrecp’s Vecrraste Prius are infallible for 








GENS ONE DOLLAR 





$75 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every coun- 
at $15 to sell 
ty & month, expenses paid, my new 
cee eee a MADISON, Maine. 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. ...... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ..............ccseeee 60 00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 35 00 each 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 1500 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 86% De -) Sevssqvess 300to 500 each, 
8000 Cameo Brooches ...........+.+ 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400 to 6 00 each. 


3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops......-...+.- 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 


5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys. .............000- 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs ..........+ 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons............... 250to 6 00 each. 
6000 Plain Rings. .............++++ 250to SOWeach. 
6000 Stone Set Rings...........+.++ 250 to 600 each. 
GO00 Lockets. ......s.ccececcceseees 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 


All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
nese, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

AeznTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents te us, either 
in cash or postage stamps, Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. 8. WINSLow & Co., 


208 Broadway, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT CARDS. 
Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the 8! 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the 
= Three packs mailed free on receipt of One Dollar. 

usual discount to the trade. SendforaCircular. Ad- 
dress AMERIC. PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 

WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 

A Pamphlet mailed, post-paid, for $8, containing exact 


of advertisements for entitled to ‘ 
sin yrpcnteney RAVE oo at 




























FIRTH, SON & CO., 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
permanently located In the 


SPACIOUS STORE, 
NO. 563 BROADWAY, 


Next door to Messrs, Ball, Black & Co. 


They would, at the same time, call the attention of their 
numerous friends and the 


MUSICAL PUBLIC 


To their valuable and well assorted stock of 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Strings in all Varieties. 


At the lowest prices and of the best quality. 

Sole Agents for MORISON'S HYGEIAN Medicines. 
4 Tags,—All kinds white and col- 
FictoR E. MAUG. 

ATTENTION! 
Tux Cuzareer Jewxtax House ix THE Wor.p. 
a ee of assorted Jewelry for $50. Trade list sent 
L, 8, SALISBURY, Agt., Providence, R. I. 


WEDDING CARDS 
oo TR aA eat. Sattar en 
To all Wanting Farms. 














«+ Tt ig one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of this side of the Weatern Prairies. 
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How Cate Are of Turkey—Manners and 











HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT 


Is not a combination of Glue, Rubber, or Gutta Percha, 
and will not decompose or become corrupt. 











Military, Naval, ‘orks, 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. VAN zs fas a Publisher 192 Broadway, N. Y. 





“ Somnambulism.”’ 


Second Sight—Seeing from the Stomach—Psychic Phe- 
Senses—The Soul not 


the JULY PHRENOLOGIoAL JouRN ¢., or $1 50 a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N.Y. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 





of these Pills, blessed of Heaven. 

It has been said by an able physician, that “ this medi- 
cine always benefits and never injures.” Wherein is the 
superlative quality. The Brandreth Pills have no power 
or action but upon impure humors in the blood. They 
seize only the impurities in and around the parts affected 
by disease; all the parts involved in diseased actions are 
operated upon, and cleansed from all foulness, and rein- 
fused with “ Life” by the wonderful curative powers con- 
tained and inherent of the most justly famed Branpretn's 
Prius. 

Millions of people whose lives appeared to be at the last 











business 
: it comtae hw. Wi . 
and Fs ms. » 
Boston. For cole by D. 8 BARNES & OU» 900 Brood 
way, N. Y., General Agents. 
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Bune a Hunting om Orsn Faocr, on Lapy's on Gewtie- 
man's Wafou COMBINED, Wire Pater BeLr- 
Worpine Improvement, 

The N. Y. Illustrated News, in its tteue of Jan. 10th, 


1863, on page 147, voluntarily says: *‘We have been 
shown 3 most novelty. which the Hvussagp 
Bros., of New ork, are the sole importers. It is calied 
the Maeio Time Onserver, and is a Hunting and Open 
a ee oon oe Se See See 
ond Gliondl an Sey monahoeaey ite wusiag <b 

own at- 
tachment, rendering « key entirely unnecessary. The 
ome ee {wo metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby 
ection lever movement, and is warravted an accurate 
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Broadway, cor. Courtiandt Stree, New York, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuaRE, New Yorg, 
Have Just Published: 


Ce 
Children. Entas Nat- 
oral y and Astronomy in}Yale College, and 
Author of « Course of Half 
Sheep, 





WILLSON'S PRIMARY SPEULER. A cheats 8 
gressive Course of Lessons in Spelling, w Resting 
ee ee Oe ie 

Titten Compositions. By Marorus Wrison, Author 
of the “School and Family Readers." 16mo, Half 
Bound, 12 cents. 


A POINT OF HONOR. A Novel. By the Author of 
“The Morals of May Fair,” * ” “The World's 
Verdict,” &c., &c., 8vo, Paper, 2% cents 


8ST. OLAVE’S. ANovel, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY CF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Part IV. Price 25 cents. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A Novel. Syvo, Paper, % 
cents. 





&@™ Any of the above Works 
Any a Tene ee oe 





HARPER’S 
WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens: And he saw that rest was good, and the land that it was pleasant; and 
bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto tribute.—(enesis, Ch. 49, Verses 14, 15. 











FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers 


Dealers in Government Securities, 


Agents for U. S. Five Twenty Loan 


are prepared to furnish the U. S. FIVE TWENTY-YEAR 
SIX PER CENT. BONDS, direct from the Government, 
at PAR and ACCRUED INTEREST, as heretofore. 

te ON AND AFTER JULY 1, Tue Privitrer or 
ConvenrtTine Lecat-TENDER NOTES INTO THE Five TWEN- 
tTy-YEAR Bonps at Pag WILt CEASE. Parties wishing to 
secure a United States: Bond paying six per cent. interest 
IN GOLD, AT PAR, should send in their orders before 
that time. 

We also keep on hand a constant supply of all classes 
of Government Securities for sale at the lowest market 
rates. 

U. 8, 7-30 TREASURY NOTES. 

U. 8. 6 PER CENT. BONDS of 1881. 

U. 8S. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTED- 
NESS, &c., &c. 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


HEADLEY’S 
History of the Rebellion. 


Agents Wanied in all parts of the loyal states and 
Canadas, 

Exclusive territory given. 

Liberal inducements offered. 

150,000 volumes already sold. Address or apply to 


HURLBURT, WILLIAMS & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


A SPECULATION. 


Agents in Towns, and Soldiers in camp or discharged, 
are making easily $15 per day selling our GREAT NEW 
and WONDERFUL UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY 
PACKAGES, NOVEL AND UNEQUALED, and unlike all 
the old styles; containing all New Articles, and of fine 
quality. Writing Materials, Games, Useful and Fancy Ar- 
ticles, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Companions (for the 
Army), rich gifts of Jewelry, &c., &c., altogether worth 
over $1, for ONLY 25e, ‘They are just the thing for a 
present to your friend in the Army. No family should 
be without one. Profits immense, sales quick. Soldiers in 
camp can actas Agents, and make money fast, A SPLEN- 
DID WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper, pre- 
sented free to all Agents. Packages in endless variety and 
at all prices. Agents wanted all through the country. 
Send for NEW Circulars for 1963, containing EXTRA in- 








$22. WATCHES. $22. 

A Splendid Silver Hunting Case 
Lever, that indicates the day of the 
month accurately, for $22; usual 


price $35 to $45. 
$22. Genuine. $22. 


Genuine American Lever Watches, 
in Sterling Silver Hunting Case, for 
$22; worth $35 at retail. 


Also every variety of good Watches at equally low rates. 
All orders from the Army must be pre-paid, as the Ex- 
press Companies will not take bills for collection on soldiers. 
J. L. FERGUSON, Invorter or Watcues, 
208 Broadway, New York. 
Artificial Legs and Arms, Selpho's Patent, 
B16 Broadway, N. Y., are the best substitutes for lost 
limbs the World of Science has ever invented. (Estab- 
lished 24 years.) Send for Pamphlet. Soldiers supplied. 












GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


Frexcu anv Enouisn Fancy Goons. 
Also, a full assortment of 
Jet. Coral, and Stecl Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 
19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. Y., 


5 Rue @Enghcin, Paris, 
47 Hampton St., Birmingham, Eng. 


POPULAR HITS! 


Card Photograph: or Albums of 
The Blue Beard of New .rleans. 
The Emperor of China. 
The Reliable Gentleman. 
The Intelligent Contraband. 
The New York Post Boy. 
The Ogress, Emperor of China's Shipbuilder. 
The Angel of l’eace. 
The Happy Governor of Massachusetts. 
The Pritish Lion, on and off the rampage. 
Fighting Joe. 
General of Black Horse Cavalry. 





Price 15 cents. Can be sent by mail. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
501 Broadway, N. Y. 


GEN. KEARNY LEADING A CHARGE, 


A most exquisite and spirited picture. 
CARD PHOTOGRAPH FOR ALBUMS—Price 25c. 
Just Published by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
601 Broadway, N. Y 





8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 
Old and New Books and Magazines 
Of every description bought. A large stock of sesond- 
hand books for sale cheap. GEO. W. THORNE, Book- 
store, 60 Nassau Street, near Maiden Lane, New York. 


The Celebrated Craig Microscope 
Will be mailed, pre-paid, for $2 25; or, with six beau- 
tiful mounted objects, for $3; or, with 24 objects, for $5, 
by HENRY CRAIG, 180 Centre Street, 3d floor, New 
York. Liberal discount to dealers. 








A Beautiful Engraved Gold-Plated Watch, Lever Cap, 
small size, English Movements, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
free by mail, in neat case, for only $7. A Solid Silver, 
same as above, $7. Specially adapted to the ARMY. 
CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 38 & 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE 

For 28 cts. (coin preferred), magnifying small objects 
500 times. Five of different powers for $1 00. Mailed 
ree. Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston. Mass. 


A Rainy Day in the Country. 


Delightful Amusement.—Painting the Cartes de Visite 
with ‘* Newton's Albumen Colors." $3 35 will buy a book 
of instructions and a complete set of colors, &c. J. E. 'Til- 
ton & Co., Boston. New York, Walter Low, 823 Broad- 
way; M. Knoedler, 772 Broadway; D. Appleton & Co., 
846 Broadway; Servile’s Manufacturing Co., 4 Beekman 
Street. 








A MONTH! $200 

Were I not a Soldier I could make the above amount. I 

will send full particulars to Citizens on receipt of $1. Ad- 

dress JOSHUA WEAVER, Co, G, 140th Regiment, Pa. 
Volunteers, Washington, D. C. 





Gold Pens and Cases, 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Ladies’ Pens $ 75 Engrossing Pens $200 
Med. * 15 Union “ 250 
La bed 125 Mammoth * 800 
Commercial Pens 150 Commercial Eureka 2 25 
Large Eurcka “ 150 Mammoth Eureka 3 50 

The above Pens are 14 carats fine, and warranted per- 
fect in every respect for 1 year. A written guarantee ac- 
companies each Pen. Pens are well known in the 
more tile community for the last (10) Ten years, and the 
enbecriber believes, from the number of unsolicited testi- 
monials given him, that they are the best Pen now in use, 
or he would not be able to give them the guarantee h> 
does. Pens repointed on the receipt of 36 cents. Send 
for a circular, before purchasing elexewhere, giving the «x- 
act sizes and prices of the various styles of Pens and Ca-e=. 
Pens made to order to suit any hand or style of-writing. 
Beware of the imitation Johnson Pens, and by purchasing 
at the manufactory secure the genuine article. 

E. &. JOHNSON, 
Manufactory and Office, 15 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 

Shults’ Onguent.—Warranted to produce a full 
set of whiskers in six weeks or money refunded. Sent, 
post-paid,for 30 cts. Address C. F. Shults, Troy, N. Y. 


Superior Farm Land 


At low prices, Franklinville and Lake Tract, on West 
Jersey Railroad, 25 mites south of Philadclphia, in lots to 
suit purehasers, Circulars, containing reports of Solon 
Robinson, Hon, Wm. Parry, and others, with full infor.’ 
mation, sent free by addressing JOHN MH. COFFIN, 
Franklinville, Gloucester County, New Jersey. 














FINE DRESS 
SHIRTS 
TO ORDER. 
UNRIVALED 
In Manufacture, 

Fitting, and Material. 
At UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 








Se 
e) VICTOR E. MAUGER’S 


DIRECTION LABELS AND TAGS, 
115 Chambers st., N. ¥. 











The Craig Microscope. 


If you would like the mést interesting, 
instructive, amusing, and useful Instru- 
ment in the world, send $3, and the Craig 
Microscope and 6 beautiful mounted ob- 
jects will be sent, posta: id; Instru- 
ment and 24 objects sent for This cel- 
ebrated microscope is so simple that a child 
can use it, and magnifies about 10,000 
times. Address HENRY CRAIG, 

180 Centre Street, New York. 

Liberal discount to Dealers. 





Lockwood's, 675 Broadway. 


10 COLLARS THE GENUINE 
FOR 40 CENTS. CLOTH - LINED 
PAPER CO 


E At Wholesale and Retail. 

5 /Gents Furnishing Goods. 

¢| I have the largest and best 
selected stock in the city, and 

E arantee to please the most 
astidious. Also Ladies’ Paper 

E Collars wholesale and retail. 

SHIRTS 


e 

5| MADE TO ORDER, 
S| The pride of my establish- 
ment. In this department, I 
* have nothing but experienced 
hands employed, and by em- 
ploying such, f am always en- 
abled to give work that will 
prove satisfactory to the pur- 


2 chaser. 
Self-Measurement eent NO FIT! NO SALE! 
everywhere | Orders promptly attended 
on application. to. All are invited to call on 
CHARLES L. LOCKWOOD, 
675 Broadway, N. Y. 


apa 


6 best quality Linen Shirts for $30 





Lafarge block. 


‘Union League Badge. 


An Emblematic Silver-plated 
Badge of the Union Party of the 
United States. Prices: per hund- 
red, $10. Per thousand (to 
Clubs), $80. Single Badges, 15 
Cents by mail. Address 

JOHN W. EVERETT, 

P. O. Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 

Street, New York. 











A Saving of 20 per cent. by buying Housekeep- 
ing Articles at E. D. BASSFORD’S Great Bazaar, Cooper 
Institute, Astor Place, New York. 





To Consumptives. 


The Rev. Edward A. Wilson continues to mail (free o 
charge) to all who desire it, a copy of the Presoription by 
which he was completely cured of that dire disease, Con- 
sumption. Sufferers with any Throat or Lung Affection, 
should obtain the Prescription, and try its efficacy at 
once. Delays are dangerous. Address 

REY. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
WILLIAMSBURGE, Kuxes Co., 
New Yore. 


For the Benefit of your Family. 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 98 BROADWAY, New York, . 
Offers more advantages to I than any other Com- 

pany in the United States. 

Its prominent features are as follows: 

A permanent Capital Stock of $125,000, now largely ad- 
ded to by accumulation. 

Stockholders receive no other dividends than legal in. 
terest on their stock. 

Policy-Holders receive 

ALL THE PROFITS, 
WITHOUT ANY PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

The only Stock Company in the United States whose 
Charter expressly requires that ALL the profits shall be 
divided among the Policy-Holders. 





It has, therefore, all the advantages and security of a 
Stock and Mutual Co. combined, without their separate 
disadvantages, 

Dividends to Policy-Ilolders once credited, are never 
forfeited. 


Proportion of Assets to Liabilities LarGrr than most 
other Companies in the United States. 


Liberality and Promptitude in the settlement of Claims. 

All reasonable aid granted to Members to cnable them to 
KEEP THEIR POLICIES IN FOROE in case of their inability to 
pay their future premiums. 

Let no Member therefore ALLOW IIIS POLICY TO LAPSE 
without first advising with the Company. 





GVROS CONTIG 2. cccccccccccseccsccce President. 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD........... Vice-President. 
W. A. BREWER, Je.......- Actuary and Secretary. 





WHOLE LIFE, SHORT TERM, ENDOWMENT, and 
ANNUITY POLICIES issued in all their various and ap- 
proved forms. 





Printed documents, containing full information, furn- 
ished without charge, and sent free by mail. 


Good Agents wanted in every city and town throughout 
the Loyal States. 


—To all wanting Farms. Thriving Settle- 
ment. Rich soil. Mild climate. See advertisement of 
Vineland, on previous page. 


I aod eg pied L a D. S. 


Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE'S 


YELLOW DOCK SYRUP, 

Which Purifies the Blood, Invigorates the Body, gives 
Tone to the Nerves, Strength to the Muscles, and Health 
to every Channel, Joint, and Limb. 

One Dollar per Bottle (which often cures). 

Depot, 130 CHATHAM St., N. Y. Sold 502 GRAND Sr 

Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRUP. Take no 
other. Established 1848. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 




















“BUREKA CLOTHES SQUEEZERS.” 
Simple, durable, best in market, self adjusting. No. 1, 
price $5 50; No. 2, $6 00; No. 3, $7 00; No. 4, $9 00. 
Sent to any part of the country, free, on receipt of retail 
. (Agents wanted.) 
M. J. CLUFF, Agt., 8 India Street, Boston, and 
206 Pearl Street, New York. 


Attention General Grant’s, Rosecrans’, 
Hooker’s, Banks, and Birney’s Divisions. 
Kearney Cross. 


I will send the above-named Cross Pin in Gold Plate to 
any Soldier on the receipt of $1. Also for $1 I will send 
as sample either a beautiful Gold Pen and Pencil, or New 
Style Vest Chain, or California Diamond Ring or Pin, or 
Seal Ring, or a Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, or an Engrave 
Locket or Bracelet ; and for 50 cents I will send a sample 
of the New Union —— Pin. 

B. T. HAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweler, 

Box 4876. 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


National Union League, 


League Pins in Silver Plate, 
Fine Gold Plate, and Solid sil- 
\. ver, price from $259 to $12 per 

P doz. Sample doz. sent by mail 
pre-paid, upon receipt of $5 00, 
or a single pin in fine gold plate 
upon receipt of $100. Our as- 
sortment is very fine. Many of 
our designs have been adopt- 
ed by different organizations 
throughout the country. Also 
a complete assortment of Army 
Corps Badges. 

E.N. FOOTE & CO. 


Manufacturers Jewelry, 208 Broadway, New York. 

















Best Color for Villas, Will stand 


and Barns. 
any Climate. R. Reyno.nps, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Enameled Furniture. 


All styles and prices. Also Chamber Suites in Walnut 
and Chestnut. The best assortment in the city, Wholesale 
and Retail, at 277 Canal Street. WARREN WARD. 


$40 a Month end Expenses. For particulars ad- 
dress (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 
479 Broadway, 
Between Broome and Grand Street, 


Are now eqaies New Mepation, Dixtne anp TEA 
Servs, Parian Ware, Vases, &c., &c. 


A Taovsaxp Reraierrators fornd at E. D. BASS- 
FORD'S Great Bazaar, Cooper Institute, New York. 


AG WANTED fr our Splendid New 
Mammoth Eu Prize Package. 200 percent. profit. Su- 
erb Watch free to Agents. $18 per day made. Send for 
ew Circulars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 40 Ann St., N.Y. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES — You will get the Recipe 
or a sure cure janie Nay) yp - 
lung complain ing to D. Adee, St., N. 
¥. Hie odndals freee ‘Write fot it.--ft has curea thousaids. 

















